Fig. 1.—Dress ror 
Grru From 10 To 
12 YeARS OLD. 
For description see 

Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Croax ror Grrt 
FROM 14 To 16 YEARS 
OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-5. 
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Fig. 3.—Svrtr 
For’ Boy FRom 2 
To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 

Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Dress ror 
Girt FROM 9 To 
11 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 

Supplement. 


Fig. 5.—Sacqur For 
Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS 
OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. II., Figs. 6-10. 


Fies, 1-8.—SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
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Figs. 6 and 7.—Suit ror Boy 
FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
Front AnD Back. 

For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 8.—Dress ror 
Girt From 12 To 
14 YeARS OLD. 
For description see 

Supplement. 
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TTARPER’S Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND BazaR PosTaGE FREE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 

any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 


PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SaturpDay, JANUARY 9, 1875. 








G® With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for January 2, 1875, was issued 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a superb double-page 
illustration of Horse-Racing at Rome 
during the Carnival; two fine en- 
gravings from pictures by KAULBACH ; 
another installment of “A STRANGE 
Wortp,” by Miss BRADDON ; a contin- 
uation of “ THE HIGHER LIFE oF ANI- 
MALS ;” and other attractions. 

An illustrated E1GHT-PAGE SupPLe- 
MENT will be issued gratuitously with 
the Number of HarRPER’s WEEKLY for 
January 9. 


&@ A brilliantly illustrated four-page 
SUPPLEMENT, replete with variety and 
interest, will be issued gratuitously with 
the next Number of the Bazar. * 








= We shall shortly commence the 
publication in the Bazar of a new 
Serial Story, of thrilling interest, entitled 

“ HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE,” 


by Miss M. E. Brappon, from advance 
sheets just received. 





Car" Two Cut Paper Patterns—the new and 
Sashionable Long Fur-lined Cloak with Walking 
Skirt; and a Fur-lined Circular with Three- 
quarter Trained Skirt—will be published with 
our next Number. 





THE PITY OF THE KITCHEN. 


HEN we are exasperated by the short- 

comings below stairs, or wherever the 
geographical situation of the culinary de- 
partment of the house may be, we should 
do well to copy the example of the ancient 
who would administer no punishment till 
the heat of his indignation was past. This, 
indeed, is not a time to strike when the 
iron is hot, but to pause and wonder that 
your poor tool is as good as it is. Does 
your maid waste the food, scattering here, 
giving away there, saving nowhere, spoiling 
every where? You have only to remember 
that to her, but lately off her diet of oat- 
meal porridge and buttermilk, the variety 
of your larder looks like profuse abundance, 
not to say extravagance, where all the waste 
she can make will be an inappreciable quan- 
tity, and in a moment you will be wonder- 
ing that she does not waste twice as much. 
Do mop and broom in her hands do their 
task slightingly, the one sparing filthy cor- 
ners, and the other leaving windrows of 
sweepings behind it? If you reflect that 
her floors at home were earthen ones, you 
will think it remarkable that she has learn- 
ed to use such implements with half the 
skill she does. Does your treasured china 
slip through her fingers, does she nick the 
edges of your cut glass, and break more than 
the value of her wages? Perhaps if you 
yourself had done no more dainty work all 
your life than the farm-work of the fields, 
hoeing, weeding, binding sheaves—all that 
is so picturesque in the fancy of Ireland and 
Scotland, and so squalid in the reality— 
feeding the pigs and milking the cow, do- 
ing nothing requiring more delicate touch 
than a little coarse spinning or weaving in 
the rude loom, then china would slip through 
your fingers too. And if, in fact, you feel 
like sitting down in despair at the general 
want of order and want of the sense of clean- 
liness, ask yourself if neatness and precision 
could be much cultivated in a place where 
the pigs and the children tumbled together, 
and the same roof covered both? No, when 
her antecedents are remembered, with all 
the brutalizing influences of bitter poverty, 
the wonder is not that any thing should be 
done badly, but that so much should be 
done at all well, and that any care should 
be taken of the countless articles that must 
seem to her merely idle and trivial notions, 
made for nothing but to fill one’s time in 
wiping and disposing, and that any regard 
should be paid to repeated regulations and 
directions that, necessary as they are in our 
life, to her, with her rough rearing, must 





seem the pettiest sort of tyranny. Were 
we, in imagination, to put our young sisters 
or daughters in the situations of these girls, 
in unaceustomed work, in another land, 
among strangers, all as utterly and pitifully 
foreign to their habits and hopes as life 
might be in Madagascar or Formosa, should 
we in that case be able to realize more fully 
the vast difference between the old life in 
Ireland and the new life here ?—the one care- 
less and free and gay, basking in the sun to- 
day, rollicking at a fair to-morrow, the very 
work of it part idleness, part play, and what 
with Sundays and holidays and rainy days, 
not two hundred working-days in its whole 
year; the other full of small cares and great 
anxieties, full of yearning homesickness and 
solicitude for those behind, full of hard 
work, such hard work that it is safe to say 
there are three hundred and sixty-five and 
a quarter working-days in the year. And 
were our sisters and daughters placed thus 
sadly, would they exhibit, can we think, 
gentler obedience and desire to please, less 
shirking and deceit, less envy and hostili- 
ty, or a more discreet behavior in daily con- 
cerns upon a multitude of unreckoned emer- 
gencies? These girls, to be sure, are healthy 
and robust; their out-door life in the sun 
and wind hes given them strong backs and 
arms, stout bone and muscle; they tass off 
their day’s work with ease, and are away at 
their evening’s frolic, and ready for a jig 
and a reel after a heavy washing or ironing. 
Still it is work for all that, and doubly work 
to such a pleasure-loving and ease-loving, 
if not when at home absolutely indolent, 
race, and trebly work when we recollect 
that the greater portion of them are young, 
and youth is the time for play, and among 
all classes and all peoples is terribly indis- 
posed to work at all. 

Is it not really wonderful that girls of 
eighteen and twenty, day after day, with- 
out a thought of murmuring, rise with the 
dawn and go down in the lonely house to 
build the fires—that, too, in a climate where 
the winter season is so frightfully different 
from their own mild make-believe of winter, 
and where the iron is almost cold enough to 
blister the hand that touches it unguarded- 
ly—prepare the breakfast in loneliness, clear 
it away and eat of the scraps in loneli- 
ness, wash dishes, scour knives, clean silver, 
sweep, dust, scrub, cook, to say nothing of 
laundry-work or chamber-work ; hear pleas- 
ant voices and gay laughter in the cheerful 
life of the parlors, and feel themselves shut 
off from it of course—not perhaps with the 
least wish to join it, but with suggestion of 
scenes as pleasant to them; see the young 
ladies of the house, girls of their own age, 
enviably free and idle, well-dressed, going 
out and coming in at their pleasure with 
friends about them; seldom at liberty them- 
selves to run out or to sit down with their 
sewing while the sun shines, though they 
may usually do as they like with their even- 
ings; go to sleep at last, when night comes, 
in the remotest and worst room and possi- 
bly poorest bed of the house, in order to 
get up in the morning and go through with 
the same tread-mill round month by month, 
year by year? Is it not really wonderful 
that such girls can do all this, and yet keep 
well-mannered, feel any spur to their work 
or any interest in it, and not sit down alto- 
gether in despair? God forgive us, but the 
greater wonder is that they do not rise in a 
body in the night and possess themselves 
of our places! 

Perhaps we may thank the very thing 
that breeds half the trouble between us 
and our servants for keeping them at all 
contented and comparatively happy—that 
spirit of equality, which is in the atmes- 
phere of this country, and which gives even 
to every scullion*the possibility of one day 
being the peer in actual circumstance, as 
well as in theory, of any lady in the land. 
The youngest peasant who engages service 
here knows that the sentence which declares 
that all “are born free and equal” is one of 
the “jewels five words long” which, like 
the precious stones beneath the foundation 
of the City of God in the apostle’s vision, 
are at the foundation of our government, 
no mere idle letter of the law, but an actual 
fact in the new civilization; and knows too 
that if she does not earn money enough to 
go home and live as she likes, she will mar- 
ry here a man whose vote is as powerful as 
his master’s, and whe will find every avenue 
open to honest-and intelligent and persist- 
ent effort. All that, of itself, is, it may be, 
a sufficient source of hope, and there is al- 
ways more of hope than of realization in 
the happiness of every body. But were we 
ourselves in the kitchen we should think it 
but a poor exhibition of happiness, and it 
is to be doubted if we should laugh or sing 
much as we went about our work, unless 
we were possessed of that same fortunate 
Irish temperament which carries sunshine 
with it into gloomy weather. We think, 
then, that there is not a mistress alive who, 
if she summons up vividly all these consid- 
| erations in relation to her servants, while 








it may be necessary for her to demand as 
much work and as close attention as before, 
will not feel more kindliness and pity to- 
ward the short-coming. 
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THE SUMMIT OF FEMALE 
INTELLIGENCE. 

By GAIL HAMILTON. 
R. DAWSON, the latest star in the East 
that has risen upon our darkness, 
seems to be letting his light shine. He was 
so good as to announce before he came the 
law he was going to lay down for us. I be- 
lieve he did not purpose absolutely to put 
an embargo upon cur speech, but he did 
intend us to know once for all that the well 
of English undefiled was to be conserved 
in English gardens! And this is the way he 
does it. He is apparently defending the 
intellect of MARTIN LUTHER’S CATHERINE 
against the somewhat disparaging opinion 
of her husband, and he says: “I do not 
mean to say that her understanding was as 
great as his, but I do say that her under- 
standing was great enough for her to under- 
stand that her understanding was not equal 
to his understanding, and that is a very 

great thing for a woman to know.” 

One easily overlooks the grace of Mr. Daw- 
SON’s style in commiseration of the unspok- 
en suffering conveyed in his words. Nor is 
there wanting a touch of pathos in the art- 
less comment of the newspaper which quotes 
the lecture: “Of course it was an English- 
man who said this, and he has greatly over- 
worked the noun, but there is something 
worth heeding in what he uttered.” Wom- 
en are verily guilty in this matter. They 
have too little appreciation of and too little 
consideration for the arduous labors to be 
endured by husbands in impressing their 
wives with an adequate sense of the supe- 
riority of their own understanding. I do 
not think American husbands have ever re- 
ally taken the case in hand—certainly not 
with the seriousness and single-mindedness 
of the English husband. In the same paper 
which notes so sympathetically Mr. Daw- 
son’s high-water mark of the female under- 
standing, a reverend and evidently careful 
observer declares that to cricket and the 
fox-chase and other pastimes of an essen- 
tially British character the reader of the 
daily English paper is almost compelled to 
add the kicking and mauling of women. 
The gentleman is undoubtedly right as to 
his facts, but as undoubtedly wrong in his 
philosophy. In his morning’s Daily Tele- 
graph he finds reported eight cases of wife- 
beating, three of them fatal. In Lloyds 
Weekly are thirteen, accompanied by an edi- 
torial remark that such crimes are “a terri- 
ble feature of English contemporary life.” 
The observer not unnaturally thinks that 
the spectacle of fifty or sixty of the most 
highly educated gentlemen in England rush- 
ing across country at the heels of a pack of 
hounds, and counting it a crowning mo- 
ment of life to see the flying fox torn in 
pieces by their cruel jaws, must have a 
somewhat brutalizing effect upon the lower 
classes. He would say that the ruthless, 
reckless, savage tyranny of “ fagging” would 
rain influence pernicious to the growth of 
sweetness and lightin the uneducated. Nor 
does it seem impossible that the echoes of 
what has been called “the regular Oxford 
row” may reverberate disastrously down 
through the dingy aisles of the ignorant 
and degraded. When the young represent- 
atives of the wealth, the learning, and the 
politeness of England celebrate their own 
commemoration-day by keeping up an inces- 
sant howl from the beginning to the end of 
the exercises; when the virtues and the 
graces alike of heathen as of Christian na- 
tions are swallowed up in one bestial roar; 


~when age is assailed and bashfulness is bul- 


lied, and learning and goodness and wisdom 
and weakness are assaulted with impudence 
and brutality and cowardice—the cowardice 
of many against one—then it does not seem 
strange that the Briton in his natural state, 
unclarified by the culture of Oxford schools 
and the society of high-born, fagging, fox- 
hunting gentlemen, should take kindly to 
domestic savagery. As the reverend gen- 
tleman sagely reasons, the English day-la- 
borer can not be in at the death of the fox, 
but he can beat his wife. He has no school- 
mate to fag, but he has always at hand the 
mother of his children to abuse, and he no 
doubt finds it a very pretty substitute for 
the pleasures of his aristocratic countryman. 
But that is only a half-truth, if indeed it 
be that. Mr. Dawson puts a better face on 
the matter. The burly Briton is not beat- 
ing his wife simply for his own pleasure. 
He is educating her by what may justly 
enough be called the forcing process. He 
is trying to elucidate and promulgate the 
doctrine, evidently hard to be understood, 
that her understanding is not equal to his 
understanding! It is melancholy to think 
of the very indifferent success of his efforts. 
The lesson may be taught never so thor- 
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oughly, but it needs ever to be retaught. 
It is a work that will not stay done. A 
woman may be momentarily convinced and 
subdued, but the next instant up she comes 
with an opinion, with an impulse, with a 
corviction, just as self-conceited as before. 
Or if she is permanently located on her in- 
ferior plane, her next neighbor is such an 
upstart of liberty and equality that even 
the successful husband has no peace of his 
life. One irrepressible woman can destroy 
the moral effect of a whole block of thor- 
oughly educated and subordinated wives. 
So the poor husbands have the work con- 
stantly to do over again. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of a well-established and indis- 
putable marital superiority. 

It is to be hoped that American women 
will appreciate the delicacy of Mr. Dawson’s 
missionary efforts. He enlightens by indi- 
rection. He does not coarsely and bluntly 
say, Go to! you are an inferior class ; but he 
wooes the gentle CATHERINE from her grave 
of the centuries, re-invests her with the grace 
and bloom of life, and recounts as her crown- 
ing charm and highest attainment her con- 
sciousness of the inferiority of her own mind 
to that of her husband. Thus would this 
belabored Englishman allure to brighter 
worlds and lead the way. 

That way is long, and much I fear that 
Mr. Dawson will strictly meditate a thank- 
less muse. But the comparative insignifi- 
cance of her own mind, and the inevitable 
feebleness of her understanding, are so very 
great things for a woman to know that it 
is to be hoped Mr. Dawson and his brawny 
compatriots will not weary in well-doing. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
JEWELRY. 


HE fashionable set of jewelry has a large 

brooch that is arranged to serve also as a 
pendant from a velvet necklet or a gold chain. 
The ear-rings may be long slender pendants if 
those are most becoming, or medium long par- 
allelograms, or square surfaces, or else short 
square balls hung close to the ear, or even the 
ear rosettes fitted against the lobe of the ear. 
Sleeve-buttons are often added to match, and 
are now quite large, and either round, oblong, 
or nearly square. 


FACETED GOLD SETS, 


The gold sets of-jewelry that are now chosen 
for general wear have knobs and balls of polish- 
ed faceted red gold on plain surfaces of yellow 
dead gold. The pendent balls are highly color- 
ed and polished, and are faceted like diamonds. 
Very unique designs are used, and the sets cost 
from $35 to $75. 


TURQUOISES, CORAL, ETC. 

Turquoises are perhaps more popular than any 
other stone at present, as blondes and brunettes 
both now wear blue. The new fancy in these is 
to have surfaces of pierced yellow gold studded 
with turquoises; $58 buys a beautiful set of 
this description. Coral is also worn alike by 
dark and fair ladies. Carved coral sets without 
any gold are preferred, and the prices begin as 
low as $30 for simple sets of fine stone, repre- 
senting clusters of roses and berries, while more 
expensive ones have cameo beads, or Cupids and 
cherubs amidst flowers. Branch coral sets in 
natural formation are also stylish and not ex- 
pensive: $35 buys a set of excellent rose-color. 
Coral necklaces have long links and bars, and 
cost from $50 upward. Cameos as beautiful as 
pictures now have plain gold settings. Radii 
of pierced yellow gold form the fitting frame for 
these exquisite works of art, or else a single row 
of pearls is the border chosen by more matronly 
ladies, 

DIAMONDS, RUBIES, AND PEARLS. 

Diamonds are set to show the stone alone 
without any gold being visible. The crown set- 
ting is still in vogue, and to avoid all appearance 
of metal, jewelers make the claws that hold the 
stone of platinum so nearly the color of the dia- 
mond that it scarcely shows at all. The favorite 
diamond ear-rings are solitaire knobs worn as 
close to the ear as possible. It is better, how- 
ever, to have them hang below the ear, as this 
shows the stone better than the rosette solitaires 
fitted into the lobe. Most ladies understand 
that the clear whiteness of the diamond is its 
great beauty, and that diamonds of the first wa- 
ter, artistically cut, can rest upon their own 
merits without the aid of enamel or other orna- 
ment to develop them. There are diamonds, 
however, which, without being “‘ off color,” have 
a peculiar straw tint of their own, and connois- 
seurs value these very highly. Notable among 
these is a peerless yellow diamond, exhibited here, 
that cost $5000 at the Duke of Brunswick's sale. 
Sapphires are now usually associated with dia- 
monds, as the blue gem is a gloomy stone, and 
requires the diamond to brighten it. Warm 
delicious rubies are shown in the rare shade 
known among dealers as ‘‘ pigeon’s blood.” This 
glowing tint is very highly prized, and when the 
stone is beyond three carats it is of greater value 
than diamonds, and almost priceless, Rose pearls 
set like diamonds in knife-edge setting, or else 
in pierced gold, as turquoises are mounted, are 
preferred to the string pearl sets. The latter, 
however, are always pretty, never very decidedly 
out of fashion, and may be had for $45 a set. 
Strings of fine pearls for brides’ necklaces cost 
from $300 up to $10,000. 


NECKLETS. 
A beautiful novelty this season is the velvet 
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necklet, ornamented with sprays of gold and pre- 
cious stones, and with a hanging peudunt, either 
a locket or cross. ‘The velvet band is worn high 
around the neck in dog-collar fashion, and may 
be of any color, black, scarlet, blue, or purple, 
to match the dress with which it is worn, Just 
in front is a vine of leaves of colored gold studded 
with coral berries, or pearl drops, or turquoises, 
and some very valuable ones are mounted with 
diamonds. ‘To many of these is attached a lock- 
et covered with velvet, on which is a jeweled 
spray matching that on the neck band, and this 
is arranged so that the velvet can be easily 
changed to suit the color of the dress. Prices 
range from $30 to $500. A beautiful necklet 
with diamond sprays is $240. There are also 
wristlets of velvet, with a spray on each to match 
that worn at the throat, and it is proposed to add 
chatelaines of the same. The velvet background 
is found to be the most effective setting for jew- 
els, and ladies know from experience that it is 
becoming to all complexions. 

New gold necklaces are made of long links 
of colored gold alternating with round links of 
brightly polished gold. Very choice styles are 
marked $57. Others are yellow gold cable 
chains, with mountings of red gold, or else they 
are thickly woven braids. 

Large oval lockets chosen for pendants are or- 
namented with exquisite enameled pictures, or 
with the quaint Japanese crystals carved in the 
back and painted so that the pictures stand out 
in relief. Byzantine mosaic lockets are valued 
as works of art, and there are peculiar brown 
onyx lockets, like tortoise-shell, that are beautiful 
when set with diamonds. ‘There is an effort to 
make amethyst popular again, especially for these 
pendants. Pretty amethyst lockets in yellow 
gold may be bought for $30. 

Finger rings retain the long narrow marquise 
medallion introduced three years ago. 


CHATELAINES AND OPERA CHAINS. 


The short chitelaine from the belt is the most 
elegant way of carrying the watch, and the long 
opera chain passed around the neck is the most 
showy. New short chatelaines are of faceted 
red gold bars, and below this hangs a little erys- 
tal ball containing a watch of as perfect works as 
though it were two inches in diameter. The 
watch alone is $170. Louis Quatorze watches, 
with colored gold flowers on a polished surface, 
have the ch&telaine to match, and the whole costs 
$240. A third, with rose and viack enamel, has 
the loveliest little watch, while a grotesque head 
is on the chatelaine. There are Pompadeur 
watches, all pale blue and pink enamel; others, 
for brides, are thickly studded with pearls; and 
there are also the quaintest Japanese designs. 


FANS, 


Fans are favorite holiday gifts this season, and 
we are glad to say there is a return to a happy 
medium in size, those from twelve to fourteen 
inches being most liked. Painting on silk or 
satin, either white or black, is the favorite orna- 
ment, though those mounted with lace and em- 
broidery are still appreciated ; sticks of pearl or 
white ivory are chosen, and the handsomest have 
gold filigree-work in the sticks: the latter cost 
$225. At the jewelers’ the range of prices for 
painted fans is $25 to $500; but merchants 
show them with simple yet pretty designs for 
far less money. Fans with opal-tinted pearl 
sticks, white satin mounting, and marabout 
feathers on the edge are as low as $15. Oth- 
ers of white silk, with imitation ivory sticks, are 
but $4 or $5. <A novelty for $9 25 is of black 
ostrich feathers, a single feather finishing each 
stick. Handsome and inexpensive fans with 
ebony sticks are mounted on black silk, gayly 
painted after Watteau or Greuze, and bordered 
with black marabout; others with gray fresco- 
ings are $7 25; and black satin ones, not paint- 
ed, are $3 75. 


RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS. 


Deep lapis blue mounted with silver is the fa- 
vorite caprice in Russia leather goods for holiday 
gifts. For $6 10 are /isse (smooth) blue Russia 
albums with silver edges and clasps, arranged 
for imperial photographs. Larger ones of red 
or blue are $8 44. Still other albums that play 
tunes are $19 50. Sets of glove and mouchoir 
boxes to match are $5 50 to $7. Traveling 
cases containing knife, fork, spoon, and cup, in 
Russia cases either blue or red, are from $4 95 
upward. Work-baskets of Russia straps, beau- 
tifully shaped and lined with silk, are $4 25. 
Nécessaires of the fragrant leather, fitted up for 
gentlemen, are from $5 to $8 30. Small néces- 
saires, containing knife, pencil, and tweezers, 
are also in the dainty leather cases, and cost 
from 95 cents upward, while tooth-picks may 
be bad for 18 cents. A note-book of Russia 
leather, fitted up with materials, knife, pen, seal, 
and even an inkstand, is small and compact, 
and costs #2 75. A music-box of Russia leath- 
er, mounted with oxidized silver, contains a beau- 
tiful fountain for perfumes, has places for four 
photographs, while the inside is beautifully fitted 
up as a lady’s work-box: price $27 50. Com- 

t, well-made writing-desks of blue or red 
eather are $19 50. Work-boxes well fitted up 
are $15 88. Pretty little ash-receivers are 
$l 45. 

PORCELAIN, 


The fashionable extravagance for collecting 
artistic porcelain gratifies itself with the deco- 
rated plates of china that now hang upon the walls 
amidst the rarest paintings on canvas. Flowers 
painted by Hurten and figures by Besche orna- 
ment these hanging plates; and first-class artists 
design the beautiful quaint figures, heads, land- 
scapes, fruits, and flower-pieces found on the or- 
namental porcelain imported by connoisseurs. A 
pair of exquisite vases of Copeland-ware has a 
céladon ground, with flowers marvelously paint- 





ed: they cost $225 each; and near these is an- 
other pair marked $1200. 

In satin cases for cabinet ornaments are choice 
groups and statuettes, said to be fuc-similes of old 
Sevres. A group in pale tendre blue, represent- 
ing a fawn and children, is $115. A pair of 
Sévres vases of delicate outlines and decoration 
is $150. A beautiful cup and saucer, also of the 
fine Sévres, are $55. A boudoir set for afternoon 
teas, when ladies delight to show their fine china, 
has also a Sévres tray, and is marked $150. A 
toilette set of white, with a rose-leaf vine in color, 
is $100. Perfume bottles of flesh pink, most in- 
tricately cut, with inner bottles of white, are $90 
a pair, 

rhe handsomest table services of china are 
decorated with Persian designs and rococo pat- 
terns that look as if they were studded with tur- 
quoises and garnets. Such services contain two 
hundred and fifty pieces, and cost $1200. There 
is much open-worked, waved, and scalloped edg- 
ing on fancy dishes. Meat dishes are long slender 
ovals. Vegetable dishes are either oval or round. 
Some handsome sets have deep cardinal red bor- 
ders dotted with turquoise blue; others have a 
delicate vine of small gilt leaves and scarlet ber- 
ries, or else a broad band of pearl or lavender 
ornate with cerise and gilt arabesques ; or it may 
be a turquoise band with slight gilt tracery, or a 
coral band held by black and gilt bars, or perhaps 
Japanese figures or flowers are scattered at ran- 
dom over each dish, and the knobs and handles 
are of solid black, rose, or blue—whatever the 
prevailing color is. 

The favorite low-priced vases are white swans 
whose backs are to be filled with flowers— 
stuffed absolutely—and the slipper vases that 
rest on a high French heel. ‘The swans cost 
from $2 50 for the tiniest sizes that hold a sin- 
gle flower up to $20 for large ones that are dec- 
orated with wreaths of forget-me-nots. 

For cabinet ornaments are china dogs of every 
breed, graceful blood-hounds, and special breeds 
of yellow pug-nosed creatures whose ugliness is 
their greatest charm as ornaments. Other dogs 
sleeping on cushions in most natural attitude 
make good paper-weights, and cost $3. A Ben- 
gal tiger is $12; and every animal, every fruit, 
and every flower is represented in the odd little 
majolica and other pieces of bric-&’-brac with 
which it is now the fashion to bestrew parlors 
and boudoirs. 


CABINET ORNAMENTS. 


Among the objects of virtu shown for cahinet 
ornaments is a sword in a quaintly carved scab- 
bard of oxidized silver mounted with gold. It 
is valued at $800. There is also a pair of large 
vases of what is called smoked bronze, a revival 
of an old style, with polished brass mountings ; 
the bass-reliefs represent Ceres and Neptune 
exchanging the riches of their kingdoms: price 
$1000 a pair. Quaint antique polished brass- 
work in the style of the Italian Renaissance is 
shown in elaborate articles for halls, for man- 
tels, and for the cabinets of great drawing-rooms. 
‘There are also low clocks of black Belgian mar- 
ble, with fine enamel and gilt bronze mountings. 
Others have most musical chimes that ring out 
the hour. Louis Quatorze clocks with porcelain 
paintings have vases and side ornaments to cor- 
respond. For card-receivers are large salvers 
made of a single piece of the beautiful Algerian 
onyx mounted on a pedestal of gilt bronze. An- 
tique-looking vases are of Limoges-ware enamel- 
ed in copper, or else ewers of simple old-fashion- 
ed outlines, elaborate with cloisonné enamel, or 
in unique Chinese designs on a blue or scarlet 
ground. Beautiful bonbonnitres are of blue or 
scarlet satin to represent bagpipes, while beneath 
is a box for comfits. Other boxes for bonbons 
represent great cushions, but have different apart- 
ments that are dainty enough to serve for jewel- 
cases when the candies are all eaten. 


VARIETIES, 


The novelties in mouchoir and glove boxes are 
those made of tortoise-shell lined with quilted 
silk cushions of blue or scarlet: price $24. Vel- 
vet sets of these boxes are $9, and are very beau- 
tiful in bright ruby or in turquoise blue velvet. 

Opera-glasses are now mounted with alumin- 
um, a metal that makes them very light, and have 
an adjustment to fit over the bridge of the nose 
perfectly. Pocket-glasses for $25 enable one 
to read letters an inch long all the way across 
Union Square. Glasses of rock-crystal should be 
chosen for young eyes, while those with ‘‘twelve 
glasses” are better adapted for older persons. 
Small glasses for using in art galleries are beau- 
tifully mounted with pearl. 

The choicest new card-cases are of ebony, with 
ivory tablets and silver mounting, also silver 
springs to hold the cards: they cost from $15 
to $30. Gold card-cases, richly ornamented, are 
$175; plainer ones are $130. Others of Russia 
leather are so elaborately ornamented with gold- 
work that they cost $500. Low-priced cases of 
smoked pearl and shell are $2 30. 

For bridal gifts are ladies’ companions of yel- 
low ivory, furnished with pure gold implements, 
costing from $100 to $200. Also dressing-cases 
of massive gilt bronze and of ormola, fitted up 
with every thing a lady needs on her toilette- 
table, such as brushes, powder-box, glove-stretch- 
er, and shoe-horn of pure white ivory; perfume 
bottles of English erystal with gold stopples ; 
while all smaller implements are of gold, viz., 
scissors, tweezers, bodkin, shoe-buttoner, etc. 

Oxidized silver remains a favored caprice for 
jewel-boxes, silk lined: cost, $9 75; glove and 
mouchoir boxes at $37 50 the set; and also ci- 
gar stands, with thermometer, cigar rack, and 
ash-receiver, with gilt lining, for $4 50. 

Gifts for gentlemen range from cigar-cases as 
low as 75 cents each up to fine cigarette holders, 
with Japanese enamel and tinted silver to repre- 
sent the choice antique, worth from $25 to $50. 
Also bronze inkstands of the favorite verd an- 





tique, with dog and gun, for $4 25. Grotesqne 
inkstands in clever imitations of dark bronze 
cost only $1 25; while for 60 cents are cigar and 
ink stands of wood and gilt. Watch-stands of 
fire gilt, with velvet cases, are $2 25. Paper- 
weights are of every caprice possible, showing 
grotesque heads, statuettes, birds, beasts, fowls, 
and fishes of gilt bronze, oxidized silver, and 
English crystal. 

Paper-knives of sterling silver, with gilded 
blades, are engraved through the gold to bring 
ont the silver for ornament: price from $8 to 

80. 


For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Trrrany & Co.; Starr & Marcus; 
Davis Corttamore, & Co.; Euricu & Co.; 
and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue English papers teem with reminiscences 
of Temple Bar, and one of the most interesting 
relates to the old banking house of the Messrs. 
Curps. The head of the house originally of 
the Temple Bar was Earl Tyiney, who built at 
Wansted, in Sussex, a mansion which cost in 
1815 $2,000,000. But wealth could not fence 
off unhappiness from the descendants of the old 
earl’s fortune. The sole heiress of Earl TrtNey 
married a nephew of the Duke of Wellington, 
Mr. WELLESLEY Pote. He proved a heartless 
wretch, who ran through his own fortune and 
all he could get of his wife’s. The heiress died 
in the prime of womanhood heart-broken, but 
her husband, who became Earl of Mornington, 
lived on to an advanced age. Another member 
of the family, also an heiress, had, at the outset 
at least, a remarkable career. This young lady 
conceived a passion for the Eari of Westmore- 
land, and consented to elope with him. Her 
father, who entertained the strongest objection 
to his lordship, started in hot pursuit. The 
banker’s post-chaise and four were gaining on 
the runaways, when Lord WEesTMORELAND, lean- 
ing from the carriage, fired with fatal effect at 
one of the leaders of the pursuing carriage, and 
by the consequent delay reached Gretna Green 
in time to be married. Deeply incensed, the 
banker resolved to be revenged. His noble son- 
in-law got nothing with his wife, for by her fa- 
ther’s will Lady WrsTMORELAND was disinher- 
ited, and banking house and all passed to her 
daughter, Lady SARAH FANE, 80 soon as that 
young lady came of age, who thus inherited a 
fortune of $150,000 a year. 

—GERRIT SMITH maintains at his own expense, 
at Peterborough, New York, an orphan asylum 
for indigent children, which has from twenty-five 
to forty occupants. 

—In the Greville Memoirs occurs the following 
curious account of old Sir Rosert Peet, told 
by Lord GLENELG: * Old Sir Ropert PEEL was 
the younger son of a merchant, his fortune (very 
small) left to him in the house, and he was not 
able to take it out. He gave up the fortune, and 
started in business without a shilling, but as the 
active partner in a concern with two other men 
—Yates, whose daughter he married, and anoth- 
er—who between them made up £6000. From 
this beginning he left £250,000 apiece to his five 
younger sons, £60,000 to his three daughters 
each, and £22,000 a year in land, with £450,000 
in the funds, to Peet. In his lifetime he gave 
PEEL £12,000 a year, the others £3000, and spent 
£3000 himself.’’ 

—Miss Marta Hackett, who has just died at 
Hackney, England, at the age of ninety-three, 
was in many respects an extraordinary woman. 
She was an accomplished classical scholar, an 
ardent lover of cathedral music, and a kind friend 
and helper to the young choristers of nearly all 
the cathedrals in England, frequently, where she 
found talent, paying for private lessons on the 
instruments for which they displayed any taste. 
During the last sixty years she rarely missed the 
services at St. Paul’s. In the autumn of each 
year she made a six weeks’ tour of cathedral 
towns, always carrying with her presents for 
the choir-boys, whose names she well knew and 
kept in her diary. She would call them up and 
= each boy a book, a parse, and a new shil- 

ng. 

ie Hottoway, the Englishman of many 

ills, is erecting, at a cost of about $500,000, at 

t. Ann’s Heath, Virginia Water, a new univer- 
sity. It is intended for high-class education for 
ladies, and will be administered on the univer- 
sity plan. The founder intends it shall be “‘ the 
handsomest college in Europe.” 

—Dr. BouvartT gives a paragraph of his per- 
sonal experienee thus: One morning, on enter- 
ing the chamber of a French marquis, whom he 
had attended through a very dangerous illness, 
the doctor was thus accosted, ‘“‘ Good-day to 
you, Dr. Bouvart. I feel quite in spirits, and 
think my fever has left me.’”? “I am sure it 
has,” replied Bovuvart, dryly; “the very first 
expression you used convinced me of it.”” ‘‘ Pray 
explain yourself.” ‘Nothing is easier. In the 
first day of your illness, when your life was in 
danger, I was your dearest friend; as you began 
to get better, I was your good BovuvarT; and 
now I am Dr. Bovuvart. epend upon it, you 


are quite recovered.”’ 
—It is reported from Rome that Signor Verpr, 
the eminent music composer, is to be raised to 


the dignity of a senator. It would be more dif- 
ficult to raise most of the Roman senators to the 
dignity of a great composer. 

—Mrs. MarsHatt O. Roperts, who died in 
London December 13, was widely known and 
esteemed in this city for the active interest she 
took in the leading charitable organizations of 
the city; especially those chiefly under the aus- 
pices of ladies. 

—There died in Brooklyn a few days since a 
man of unobtrusive manners and quiet ways, 
who was highly esteemed by all who knew him. 
He was a printer, Jonn P. CLarK by name, and 
for a quarter of a century had been in the em- 
ployment of Harper & Brotners. He was in 
the seventieth year of his age, and had lived a 
useful, honorable, Christian life. 

—Mr. Wi1son, M.C., of Iowa, came East on a 
cattle train to be able to report on the condition 
of cattle transportation. 

—In one of Prosper Mérimée’s Letters to an 
Incognita is the following neat retort of a lady 
who, after having won fame on the operatic 
stage, married a gentleman of position: ‘‘ Lady 
SHELLEY wrote to Madame ViGIER, ex-Mademoi- 
selle CRUVELLI, ‘ Lady SHELLEY would be charm- 











ed to see Madame Viater, if she would be good 
enough to bring her music with ber.’ To which 
the ex-CRUVELLI immediately replied, ‘Madame 
VIGIER would be charmed to see Lady SHELLEY, 
if she would be good enough to come to her 
house and behave as a lady.’”’ 

—This personal is by Mr. Billings: “ Apam 
was a bad job; be had no ambishun, no hope, no 
reverence, no energy, no pashun, no caushnn, no 
judgment, no nothing, except a wife, and she 
wuz too mutch for him.” 

—The Mayor elect of Springfield, Massachn- 
setts, Emerson Wieurt, has the distinction of 
being the first no-legged man ever called to the 
Chief Magistracy of a city. He began life as a 
wood sawyer, and became the very top-sawyer 
of the business. He had a contract with the 
Western Railroad, now the Boston and Albany, 
to saw the wood required on their engines, and 
as coal was not used in those days, the job was 
no small one. With a portable horse-power and 
one or two assistants, he moved from station to 
station, and by untiring industry kept the loco- 
motives supplied, gained tiie good-will of his 
res ee eee and put money in his purse. Un- 
luckily, when off his guard one day, he fell upon 
the track before an approaching engine, and 
both his legs were cut off below the knee. He 
recovered from the accident, and having supple- 
mented his extremities with a pair of cork legs, 
continued his business activity with success. 

—Mr. FarJEon’s new Christmas story, recent- 
ly published by Harper & Brotuers, is having 
a large sale in this country, while its success in 
Engiand is unprecedented, twenty-three thou- 
sand copies having been sold in one week. 

—Ex-Mayor ALLen, of Hartford, has offered 
to give that city $100,000 for the establishment 
of a free industrial school for the instruction of 
boys and girjs in the business avocations of life, 
agriculture, and the mechanic arts. Hesuggests 
that every boy, while he is acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the arts, sciences, and modern languages, 
should become a practical agriculturist and mas- 
ter of some useful trade, and that the girls should 
be instructed in all the practical duties of the 
household, understand and become familiar with 
the chemistry of the kitchen, and made to mas- 
ter the art of making every article of a lady’s 
wardrobe, and also that they learn book-keeping, 
banking, telegraphy, photography, or any other 
occupation that is within the measure of their 
strength and adapted to their tastes. 

—Yosuipa Kryonart, Japanese Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary to the United States, and the first 
embassador ever sent by that government to 
ours, has just arrived. He brings his wife and 
two maids, a secretary of legation, and two at- 
tachés. He has been in the country before. He 
has a thorough English education, acquired in 
Great Britain, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
at Rutgers College, New Jersey. Although 
only thirty-five years of age, he has been for 
some years Vice-Minister of Finance in Japan. 
The famous $12,500,000 loan was most success- 
fully negotiated in Europe by him. He dresses 
in ordinary European attire, speaks English 
readily, and is of attractive appearance and pol- 
ished manners. 

—The largest wedding fee ever paid to an ec- 
clesiastic in the United States was that given by 
Mr. SHaron, of San Francisco, to Archbishop 
ALEMANY. For binding the nuptial tie he was 
handed a check for $5000. 

—It is stated that the first accurate prediction 
of the transit of Venus across the disk of the 
sun was made by a boy less than eighteen years 
of age, named JEREMIAH Horrox. He lived in 
a small village near Liverpool, England, and was 
remarkably gifted, as before he had reached the 
age of eighteen he had mastered the astronom- 
ical knowledge of the time. In his studies of 
the problems of KEPLER, before he was eight- 
een, the young astronomer discovered that they 
indicated the near approach of one of Venus’s 
transits. He was seized with a desire to see the 
approaching event, which no human eye had yet 
observed, and forthwith directed his special at 
tention to the subject. On revising Kep_er's 
tables, he found that an error had been com- 


mitted in their calculation, and, upon further 
investigation, young Horrox, being the first as- 
tronomer to make the precise calculations, ar- 


rived at the exact date when the next transit 
would take place. This was in the year 1637, 
and two years afterward, one Sunday in Decem- 
ber, 1639, the event transpired. It was close- 
ly watched by young Hoxrrox, then just past 
twenty years of age. The event was the full ver- 
ification of his wonderful scientific prediction, 
and the heart of the boy astronomer was greatly 
rejoiced in this evidence that the great problems 
of astronomy were correct. This gifted young 
man died at the age of twenty-two years. 

—Speaking of Dean STANLEY, it is said that 
when Jenny Linp was at the height of her fame 
she counted among her admirers a young cler- 
gyman of good family, the son of a bishop, who 
seemed assured of a brilliant career in the pro- 
fession he had chosen; but the young clergy- 
man confessed to an acquaintance that there 
was one insurmountable obstacle in the lady’s 
character—‘“‘ she was so fond of music.’’ The 
dean, if report be true, is not only unable to ap- 
preciate music, but positively suffers from the 
sound of it. The compulsory duty of his posi- 
tion is light, yet he is too clever a man not to 
have his time fully taken up. He is in general 
request with prince and people, having the good 
fortune, if it be good fortune, to be popular at 
court and in the conventicle. One day he is 
marrying the Duke of Edinburgh, another he is 
attending the opening of a Dissenting chapel; 
he is next heard of discharging the mysterious 
functions of Deputy Clerk of the Closet to her 
Majesty, and soon after appears in the pages of 
a magazine. Many diverse influences have com- 
bined to mould that character, the intellectual 
and moral authority of which is so great every 
where except within the pale of the Church of 
England. The teaching of ARNOLD; Oxford so- 
ciety in that brilliant epoch before the secession 
of Newman; the still more brilliant society of 
the great Whig families a quarter of a century 
ago; the friendship of the most august person- 
age in the realm; the study of history, combine 
with a love of antiquarian lore, and what may be 
termed a fondness for the magnificent and pic- 
turesque side of life; travels in every part of the 
world—all these have been elements in the for- 
mation of a mind which is at once that of a 
courtier and scholar, a mind in sympathy with 
statesmen rather than with men of letters, radi- 
eal and destructive in the logical result of its 
theories, but conservative from instinct and 
moderating good sense, 
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Lingerie, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

THe edging 
shown by Fig. 1 
is worked with 
mignardise and 
twisted crochet cotton,-No. 80. The mignardise is furnished on 
one side with single woven loops, and on the other side with triple 
loops woven on one loop. Work the Ist round on the side fur- 
nished with single loops.—* 3 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
loop of the mignardise, 3 ch. (chain stitch), 3 de. (double crochet) 
on the following loop of the mignardise, working off the upper 
veins of the de. not each separately, but 
together, drawing the thread through 
once; three times alternately 3 ch., 3 
tc. (treble crochet) on the following loop 
of the mignardise, working off the upper 
veins of the tc. together, drawing the 
thread through once; then 3 ch., 3 de. 
on the next loop of the mignardise, work- 
ing off the upper veins of the de. togeth- 
er, drawing the thread through once, 3 
ch., and repeat from *. 2d round,— 
* 4 sc. on the following ch. scallop in 
the preceding round, four times alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the following ch. scallop, 
1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. 
on the first of these), 2 sc. on the same 
ch, scallop, 1 p., 1 sc. on the same ch, 
scallop, then 4 sc. on the next ch. scal- 
lop, and répeat from *. 3d round.— 
On that side of the mi- 
gnardise which is fur- 
nished with triple loops 
always alternately fast- 
en together the next 
three loops on one long 
loop with 1 sc., 4 ch. 

‘The edging shown by 
Fig. 2 is worked with cro- 
chet cotton, No. 80, and mi- 
gnardise furnished on one 
side with single loops, and on 
the other side with fivefold 
loops woven on one loop. On 
the side of the mignardise which is 
furnished with single loops crochet 
always alternately 1 sc. on each 
loop of the mignardise, 2 ch, On 
the side of the mignardise furnished 
with fivefold loops crochet the Ist 
round.—>* 5 sc. on the next five 
loops woven on one loop, 3 p. (pi- 
cot, consisting of 7 ch. and 1 sc. on 
the first of these), pass over five loops, and repeat from +. 
—6 sc. on each p. in the preceding round. 

Both of these edgings are very pretty, and are well suited to all kinds 
of lingerie and washable articles. 





Fig. 1.—MiGNaRDISsE AND CrocHet Epe1nc 
FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 





2d round. 








Fig. 1. 
Insertion. —WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 





Piqvé Bre wits Lace 
TrimmMine. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XIX., Fig 72. 


Borper For Baskets, etc.—Cross Stitch Emprorpery. 


Description of Symbols: ® ist (darkest), ® 2d, © $d, 8 4th, 
' Sth (lightest), Green. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Warter-Proor CLoaKk For GIRL FROM 
10 To 12 Years oLp.—Front anp Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 12-16. 



















Lapres’ Liven Campric HANDKERCHIEFS. 
For design see Supplement, Nos. XXIII. and XXIV., Figs. 83 and 84. 


HANDKERCHIEF CoRNER. 
Point Lace anp WHITE EMBROIDERY. 


Tue founda- 
tion of these 
handkerchiefs is 
of linen cambric, 
The borders are Fig. 2.—MicNarpise anp Crocuret Epcine 
composed partly FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 
of écru and part- 
ly of black or white linen cambric, which are applied to the foun- 

tion with half-polka stitching of colored thread or split zephyr 
worsted. ‘Ihe dots and foundation figures are worked in satin 
stitch with white embroidery: cotton, and the handkerchiefs are 
finished with button-hole stitches on the edge. Figs. 83 and 84, 
Supplement, give designs for the borders of two handkerchiefs. 


Piqué Bib with Lace Trimming. 

Tus bib of piqué and shirting is 
trimmed with lace insertion an inch and 
three-quarters of an inch wide, and with 
lace five-eighths of an inch wide. ‘The 
joining seams are covered with strips 
of batiste a quarter of an inch wide, 
which are stitched on, and are orna- 
mented with small embroidered knots. 
Cut the bib from Fig. 72, Supplement, 
observing the illustration, and furnish 
it with buttons and button-loops for 
closing. 


Embroidered Pen-Wiper. 


Tuis pen-wiper consists of a four-cor- 
nered card-board box, which is- sloped 
narrower toward the top. The outside 
of the box is covered with 
Russia leather, Thefront 
is ornamented witha mon- 
ogram embroidered on 
brown cloth with brown 
saddler’s silk in satin and 
half- polka stitch. The 
upper part of the box is fur- 
nished with bristles. 


Insertions.—White 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE insertions are suitable for | 
all kinds of lingerie. They are 
worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, or fine 
linen. ‘The insertion Fig. 1 is worked 
in satin and half-polka stitch. For the 
insertion Fig. 2 transfer the design to | 
the material, run the outlines of the 
simulated ribbon with cotton, stretch 
the bars with fine thread, as shown by 
the illustration, and edge the outlines 
in half-polka and button-hole stitch. 
The remaining embroidery is worked in satin, back, and half-polka stitch; the | 
wheels are worked with fine thread, and are edged with button-hole stitches. | 3 
Cut away the material underneath the wheels and bars after finishing the 
embroidery. ‘The insertion is edged on both sides with hem-stitching. 
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Fig. 2.—In- 
SERTION.— WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


Borper FoR TABLE-BELLS, WATCH-STANDS, ETC. 
Beap EmBrorperRY. 


: B Steel; © tal; @ Milk; ' Chalk; @ Blue; 
Description of Symbols; 9 Oa: is Bake ; ; 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


25 








See illustration on page 24. 


‘Tue foundation of this handkerchief is of linen cambric, and the border is 
worked in point lace embroidery. The vignette is worked in satin, back, and 
half-polka stitch. To work the border transfer the design to linen, run on 


point lace braid a quar- 
ter of an inch wide along 
the outlines, and a nar- 
row woven picot border 
for the scallops on the 
outer edge, and fasten 
the layers of the braid 
together at the intersect- 
ing points with invisible 
stitches, without passing 
the needle through the 
linen foundation. Stretch 
the bars, going back and 
forth, and cover them 
with button-hole stitch- 
es, which are partly fur- 
nished with picots— 
Work the lace stitches 
with fine thread, as shown 
by the illustration, and 
darn the star figures in 
point de reprise. After 
finishing the border, ap- 
ply it to the foundation 
with button-hole stitch- 
es, and finish the edge 
with woven picots. 


Border for Baskets, 
etc.—Cross Stitch 


Handkerchief Corner.—Point Lace and White Embroidery. 


Yes, 


Wd dirwe 








Nicut Sacgur For Girt From 10 To 12 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and dese 
No. X., 


41-45. 


tion see Supplement, 


rigs 


glory has created. 











with their name, but the state alone makes profit of the power which that 


And yet this glory, universal and all-including, wide, lofty, and effulgent 
as it is, has no proper innate life; it can do nothing for itself; it has no 
existence without history. 
whose names we should have never heard if there had been no Iliad; such 


Homer invented glory for Hector and Achilles, 


people as Herodotus and Livy 
gave fame to Greece and 
Rome; and the glories of to- 
day are made ready for our 
use by special correspondents. 
It is most unpleasant to have 
to own that merit, however 
huge, has never obtained re- 
nown unless publicity has been 
good enough to grant it aid; 
that throughout the centuries 
which stretch backward from 
the daily newspaper to Thu- 
cydides heroes have been 
bronght into repute by other 
people’s poetry or prose ; that 
their own good swords have 
only served to sharpen the pens 
of their historians ; that glory 
has always been, and continues 
still to be, impossible without 
advertising. 

And yet, though glory de- 
pends on history as thorough- 
ly as sailing ships depend on 
wind, its dependence has nev- 
er in any way affected its na- 
ture or career. ‘The means by 
which it is attained have in- 


; Suret ror Boy From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. creased and multiplied; its 
; Embroidery. YEARS oO. For pattern og ta nah? Supplement, comme ae ag age 

Sn iiatntion on page 24, For pattern and description see Supplement, . ” 2-68. - - egy = ri ~ s 5 
urs border is worked No. XL, Figs. 46-50. ects which it produces-have 


on canvas with zephyr 


worsted and filling silk in the colors given in the description of symbols. It 


is designed for baskets, brackets, etc. 


remained unvaried since it was invented. 
—history, ‘‘ the experience of nations”’—has been able to add nothing to 
the qualities and results of glory since it first burst out before the walls of 


History, with its thousand tongues 


Troy. ‘Through thirty centuries 
it has endured unchanged; it is 
probably unchangeable; at each 
new birth it reproduces the same 
unvarying features; it rests as 
solid as the bottom of the sea, un- 
influenced by the motion of the 
waves of time. It has always been 
a fruit of ‘‘ virtue,” in the great, 
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NATIONAL GLORY. 


NATION'S glory is a complex product ; it is composed of many 
elements ; all sorts of national successes contribute to it ; nothing 


great or noble is excluded from it ; every thing that 
has been brilliant in the nation’s history assumes a 
place in it; it knows no limits of time or distance ; 
it unites the present and the past ; it includes both 
memories and realities. The halo of old victories, 
of by-gone merits, of ancient pride, may suffice 
alone to keep it up in vigorous existence, even 
though there be no sort of actual foundation to 
base it on. Or it may be a gleaning of the passing 
moment, a fresh instant growth, with no background 
of recollections, with no associations, with no home 
to rest in. Glory may be strengthened, or even be 
suddenly originated, by causes of a totally new 
kind, which previously had never aided to produce 
it. It is, however, necessary to add that this is 
true of modern action only, and that ancient no- 
tions about the origin of fame were most exclusive 
and unelastic. In these days we have grown less 
difficult ; but though we take our glory now wher- 
ever we can lay hands on it, it has suffered no 
loss of prestige, no lessening of its royalty, from 
the tendency to popularize and multiply its sources. 
And to all its elements, whether old or new, a na- 
tion adds, as has been already said, the individual 
glories of her children; she takes them proudly 
as her own, and joins them to the common stock 
as the property of all. Was not the glory of 
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glory of Rome it- 
self? Does not the 
memory of Ther- 
mopyle and of Mar- 
athon belong almost 
more to Greece than 
to Leonidas and 
Miltiades? And, in 
his own small mod- 
ern way, does not 
every Englishman 
claim ardently for 
England the fame 
of Newton and of 
Shakspeare, of Marl- 
borough, Welling- 
ton, and Nelson? 
The rewards which 
great citizens re- 
ceive from a grate- 
ful country go down 
to their descendants 
as a material testi- 
mony of their deeds; 
but their glory is no 
heir-loom in their 
family ; it becomes 
the heritage of their 
land; it remains 
associated, ideally, 
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universal meaning of the word ; it is so still, the one difference between 
past and present being that ‘‘ virtue” is now more varied and abundant 
in consequence of the extension of the power and knowledge of which 
men dispose. 


** Glory,” as Seneca observed, “‘ follows virtue like its 


shadow ;” it is a public admiration founded on brill- 
iant deeds, on great intellectual results, or on vast 
public services; it is reserved exclusively for those 
who work for the public good. Montaigne says it 
is ‘‘the world’s appreciation of great actions ;” 
Voltaire adds that ‘‘ it presupposes grave obstacles 
surmounted ;” La Fontaine supports this last opin- 
ion by asserting that ‘‘ancun chemin de fleurs ne 
conduit & la gloiye ;” and Corneille confirms it in his 
famous line, ‘‘ A vaincre sans péril, on triomphe 
sans gloire.” It is therefore an illustriousness at- 
tached to doings in which the grandeur of the ob- 
ject is united to difficulty of execution. ‘‘ It is bet- 
ter than celebrity, and more than honor, Celebrity 
may result from bad actions, good ones only can 
give honor; but glory can not be acquired except 
by doing more and better than all the world.” 
Still, like other splendors, glory contains degrees ; 
it is not a race in which all the runners come in first. 
As happens generally with sovereignties, its thrones 
are of unequal height; its value varies with its mo- 
tives and its attendant circumstances ; it can not 
reach its fullest lustre unless, to quote Seneca again, 
its sole object is the useful, the honest, and the just. 
Greece fighting for its freedom was more glorious 
than conquering Rome; the glory of the great Al- 
exander was feebler than that of Hercules, for Alex- 
ander sought for personal satisfactions, while Her- 
cules was the protector of suffering humanity, the 
Don Quixote of mythology. Brutus was superbly 
glorious when he 
condemned his son, 
but Virginius was 
not glorious when 
he killed his daugh- 
ter. The latter act- 
ed for the honor of 
his family, the for- 
mer for his coun- 
try’s good. Vir- 
ginius was a good 
father and an hon- 
est man, but Brutus 
was a grand citizen. 
And a hundred oth- 
er similar compari- 
sons might be made 
between the sorts, 
the shades, the 
looks of glory ; each 
country supplies ex- 
amples, each age af- 
fords us types, of 
the varying intensi- 
ties of renown. It 
is quite true that, 
as the Romans pul 
it, “‘ glory enlarges 
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life,” but it enlarges it most unequally. Some- 
times it simply stretches it a little, with a press- 
ure s0 soft and gentle that no appreciable dis- 
turbance is produced; sometimes it forces back 
the walls which inclose our small existences, and 
loudly claims more space and light for those it 
honors; and sometimes it uproots and clears 
away all limits, destroys all obstacles to its voice, 
calis upon the amazed world to listen, and then 
proclaims that another name is written on the 
first page of the great roll of fame. Then life is 
**enlarged” indeed; but, fortunately for quiet 
people, this does not happen often. 





MINCE-PIES. 


EN silver strokes from the tiny mantel clock 
interrupted a voice that was saying, lazily, 

“Won't you bring some hot toast, Sarah ?” 

The speaker half laughed as she sank back in 
her chair and remarked to her vis-a-vis, 

“Caroline, do you hear that ?” 

“Yes, and I was thinking it lucky that papa 
had gone to the office. We should get a lecture 
on late hours.” 

“Well,” said the first speaker, remorsefully, 
“it is lazy. But I'm so tired! You know it 
was four when I got home. I feel as if I could 
sleep a week. Don’t you?” 

‘*T mean to take my rest for a while,” rejoin- 
ed Caroline, with a yawn. ‘* We've no engage- 
ments for the next two or three evenings.” 

A little flush came upon the fair cheeks of her 
sister as she said, hastily, 

**But I have. Mr. Evarts asked me to go to 
the musical soirée to-morrow evening. And I 
accepted.” 

It was well that she did not see the look on 
the face opposite her as she spoke. Only Sarah, 
coming in with the toast, saw it, and muttered to 
herself as she went out, 

** Miss Caroline’s got such a temper! I won- 
der now what Miss Alice had gone and said to 
her ?” 

Caroline only remarked, as she helped herself 
to toast, 

** Going with Mr. Evarts again?” 

Something in her manner of speaking caused 
her sister to color still more deeply ; but she met 
Caroline's eyes steadily as she asked, 

“Why not?” 

** Oh, if you like to have the name of setting 
your cap for a rich young man, of course it’s all 
right! I think, Alice, if you had heard the com- 
ments I heard last evening, you would prefer to 
make your courtship of Mr. Evarts less public.” 

‘*My courtship! I should like you to be both 
more polite and more just, Caroline,” was the re- 
ply, delivered with spirit, as the speaker rose and 
walked to the window. ‘‘I am not aware that 
I have acted unbecomingly in simply accepting 
Mr. Evarts's invitations, and he is not a man who 
could be cajoled or flattered by any woman.” 

**It is precisely because he is a gentleman,” 
began Caroline, too angry to be prudent in her 
speech, *‘ that he allows—” 

The heavy shutting of the outer door and rap- 
id steps coming along the hall caused her to 
stop short. In another moment the dining-room 
door was thrown wide, and an active little gen- 
tleman appeared upon its threshold with a bun- 
dle of papers in his hand. An exclamation es- 
caped his lips as he glanced from one young lady 
to the other, and then at the clock. 

** Is this dinner or breakfast, I should be glad 
to know ?” he inquired, snappishly, adjusting his 
eyeglass in order to stare at the two carelessly 
arrayed figures. ‘* What does this mean ?” 

“Why, papa, we can’t do with four hours’ 
sleep, and get up at eight,” responded Caroline, 
sulkily. 

** Four hours’ sleep! Ishould think not. So 
you came in at four this morning, did you? And 
at three the night before; and at one the night 
before! ‘This is getting worse and worse. ‘This 
_ —this is positively indecent! I won't allow such 
hours—I declare I won't!” 

* But, papa—” 

“Oh, don’t let me have buts! You look hag- 
gard, both of you. And what will you be fit for 
to-day? Nothing. You'll probably go out again 
to-night and come home late again, and feel worse 
than ever the next day. Now I’m going to stop 
this—here and now.” 

** Why, papa, we must go out evenings !” 

** And you must come home evenings. You 
must be in this house before twelve if you want 
to come in at all. I won't countenance impro- 
priety, atany rate. The doors shall be locked at 
twelve—every night. If you come home after 
that time, you won't get in. And I won't be 
rung up; neither will I have the servants rung 
up. rh give my orders to-day. I'll have it dis- 
tinctly understood that nobody shall be let in 
who comes after twelve. You hear?” 

Two acquiescent and rather blank faces met 
the impulsive little gentleman’s view. He add- 
ed, more moderately : 

** Jt's for your own good. It’s for your health 
and comfort that I make the rule. Now to- 
night—are you going away to-night?” 

** No, Sir.” 

“Well, to-morrow, then—when you come in 
to-morrow night—” 

“I'm not going out again this week,” said 
Caroline; rather maliciously adding, “‘ As for 
Alice, she can’t afford to lose time.” 

** Alice is going, is she?” said the old gentle- 
man, good-humoredly, taking no notice of Caro- 
line's hint, ‘* And who's Alice goiiig with, eh ?” 

** With Mr. Evarts, papa, to a musical enter- 
tainment,” ded the one spoken of. 

The father’s face expanded into a well-pleased 
smile as he patted his favorite daughter's shoul- 
der 


‘Aha! we must look out for this! Well, 
well, child, you needn't blush so. J don't quar- 
rel with your taste. Evarts is a large fish to 





hook—a very large fish!” and with a chuckle 
for farewell the busy old gentleman hurried out 
of the room again, leaving one daughter almost 
crying and the other with a very ugly expression 
of countenance. 

Late that afternoon, as Caroline sat plaiting 
her hair, a sharp peal of the bell startled her. 
Stealing out into the hall softly, she heard a 
well-known voice inquire for “‘ Miss Alice Wy- 
lie,” and caught a glimpse of auburn hair and a 
gray overcoat as a gentleman crossed the hall 
and entered the parlor. She went back as soft- 
ly to her chamber, and through her half-closed 
door heard the maid knock at Alice’s door op- 
posite. Presently her sister’s voice said, laugh- 
ingly, 

**Dear me, Sarah! I've been asleep the 
whole afternoon, and never thought of dressing.” 

In less than fifteen minutes, however, Caro- 
line heard a silk dress rustle down the stair- 
case. She turned back to the mirror with the 
frown deepening upon her brow. Her thoughts, 
as she sat gazing at her reflection, were not very 
pleasant ones. She, Caroline Wylie, had set her 
heart upon winning Francis Evarts, or rather 
Francis Evarts’s money. She, Caroline Wylie, 
was far handsomer and cleverer than her sister 
Alice; yet she had failed, after using all her 
arts, to win more than indifferent attention from 
the rich young merchant, and Alice, a girl of 
eighteen, had succeeded in captivating him. 
While she sat musing in the gathering darkness 
the sound of the piano came from the room be- 
low, and later there was laughter, mixed with 
low-spoken words, in the hall. Then Alice came 
running up stairs and tapped at her door. 

** Caroline,” she said, her good humor entire- 
ly restored, ‘‘do come in my room and look 
over my white silk dress. I don’t think it fit to 
wear to-morrow night, it’s so soiled, hut I don’t 
like to put on my new black silk, What would 
you do?” 

**T don’t know. I can’t see dresses in the 
dark.” 

‘* Don’t be crusty, there’s a dear! But, oh, 
Caroline, whatever should I do if we didn’t hap- 
pen to get home till after twelve? What would 
Mr. Evarts think if we should find the doors 
locked ?” 

Caroline could have asked no better fortune 
than her sister's discomfiture, but she only said, 

** I suppose you could get in the back-kitchen 
window, as I did last summer when every body 
was away. It’s pretty high, but it doesn’t fast- 
en, you know.” 

** But papa had it fixed.” 

**No, he put in a nail for a catch. You can 
take the nail out before you go.” 

“* But to climb in windows! I should die of 
mortification and— Caroline,” she went on, 
coaxingly, “‘if I should be a little late, wouldn’t 
you come and let me in? ‘Twelve is so early to 
get home, you know.” 

** There’s the supper bell.” 

** But won’t you ?” 

**No; papa wouldn’t like it. -Besides, I really 
can’t guarantee to keep awake nowadays. Make 
your arrangements to come home early, and if 
you're late, just get in the back window ;” and 
Caroline hastened down to supper. 

The next evening—a bitterly cold January 
evening—duly arrived. Caroline dawdled over 
her supper a while ; then went back to her cham- 
ber, and threw herself into a cushioned chair 
with a novel in her hand. She was so deeply 
engaged with this that she seemed not to hear 
Alice’s pleading voice calling across the hall, 

** Caroline, Caroline dear, if you'd only fix my 
hair a little! Norah is sick, and it’s so late, and 
these puffs won’t stay in place.” 

‘* Well, what makes you try to puff your hair 
yourself?” was the final ungracious response. 

“* Tf you'll just fasten this hair-pin—” 

**T don’t see but it looks well enough. It’s 
ridiculous for you to go out to-night with your 
cold.” 

‘**I’'m going to wear my cloak and furs. Papa 
told me to be sure to wear them. There, Caro- 
line, that ‘ll do.” 

Caroline returned to her chair and her novel, 
but she dropped the book when a ring at the 
door advertised Mr. Evarts’s arrival, and for a 
long time after Alice was gone she sat scowling 
at the carpet, busy with uncomfortable thoughts. 
Here she was, almost twenty-five years old, passé, 
and principally useful in society as a foil for her 
sister Alice, whose soft bloom and heavy coils of 
hair never looked fairer than beside her own 
sharp, eager face (which had been beautiful until 
discontent had soured it). “Twenty-five and 
with not the ghost of a lover who could offer her 
an establishment!” Caroline threw the novel 
across the room and began to pace back and forth 
restlessly. Rivaled and outdone by Alice, a 
mere girl, and laughed at by associates who knew 
how high she bad placed her wishes! Some- 
thing akin to hatred flashed from Caroline's eyes 
as she pulled a photograph of Alice from the 
mantel and threw it into the fire. As she watch- 
ed the black particles floating up the chimney 
the clock struck eleven. Caroline turned off the 
gas and drew up the curtain. She was weary, 
but too much excited to sleep. Gazing out into 
the wintry street, flooded with brilliant moon- 
light, she noted the high white clouds, the light- 
ed windows, and the hurrying figures on the side- 
walk below, and meanwhile went on with her 
bitter reverie. It was long before she turned 
shiveringly back into the warm room, so long 
that as she bent down to look at her watch by 
the aid of the fire-light, she saw with a start that 
it wanted five minutes of twelve. 

Caroline stole into the hall. The whole house 
seemed intensely quiet. She glided noiselessly 
down to the head of the basement stairs, As she 
stood there listening the clock above struck 
twelve. She heard the cook yawn and shuffle 
heavily across the kitchen. Caroline retreated 
to the dining-room, and presently the woman 





on the way to her attic chamber, leaving 
all dark and silent below. In ten minutes more 
the listener heard the sound of her heavy snoring. 
And still no ring at the door. 

** They're belated,” muttered Caroline, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ Here’s a pretty pickle for Miss 
Alice. I wonder if she took the nail out of that 
window ?” 

Determining to make sure, Caroline groped her 
way hurriedly through the kitchen, and along a 
passage-way into the rear kitchen, which was 
not much used in winter. Here she struck a 
match and hastily glanced around. ‘The single 
window in the room was opposite the door by 
which she had entered. The nail that usually 
was inserted above the sash had been withdrawn, 
and Caroline found that the window would lift 
easily. A wicked idea came into her head as 
she stood hesitating in semi-darkness, in moment- 
ary expectation of hearing a ring above. Why 
not replace the nail and let it pass for the cook’s 
doing? The window ought never to be left un- 
locked, and the woman might have noticed that 
it was so. Besides, Alice would never dare to 
ask questions. And what would she do, left out- 
side with Mr, Evarts? And what would he think 
of a lady placed in such a predicament? Surely 
the fates favored Caroline. 

Buta nail! where should she find anail? She 
searched the kitchen and cupboard in a breath- 
less hurry, but nothing offered except a fork, and 
this she could not thrust into the hole. She had 
shaken down her curls, and not a hair-pin remain- 
edinthem. In despair, she was about to run up 
stairs for one of the last-mentioned articles, when 
the long-expected ring at the door echoed through 
the house and thrilled through her like an elec- 
tric shock. Too late—too late now. The baffled 
plotter stamped in impotent anger as by the light 
of her last match she cast one more glance around, 
over walls and floor, in search of something in 
the shape of anail. Then a sudden exclamation 
escaped her lips, and rushing across the room, she 
by main strength dragged a heavy table that was 
standing a few yards to the right of the window, 
beneath it. Never heeding the sharp succession 
of rings that went on sounding above, she toiled 
and tugged at this table until it stood squarely 
across the window; then she laughed to herself 
as she stood there in the dark, listening to the 
echoes of the last ring. A laugh easily explain- 
ed, for upon that table the cook had placed the 
day’s baking, consisting of ten pies and two loaves 
of bread. 

She dared not stay longer to exult or to spec- 
ulate, for the ringing had ceased momently. It 
recommenced as she fled like a spirit up stairs, 
but had stopped before she had thrown off her 
clothes and sprang into bed, still quivering with 
excitement. 

If Caroline’s wish had been granted, and she 
could have seen through walls and doors, she 
would just then have beheld a lady and gentle- 
man standing undecidedly on the upper stone 
step of the flight that led to the house, while a 
coachman, swearing under his breath, was rest- 
ing from his last series of pulls at the bell. 

**Don’t trouble yourself to ring any more— 
pray don’t,” said the lady. ‘‘It is very singu- 
lar—the cook must have fallen asleep, I think, 
and—” 

“Then we must ring until we wake her, 
mustn’t we?” rejoined the gentleman, briskly. 
‘*Let me wrap your cloak around you, it is 
such a cold night. Don’t be alarmed; some 
one must be waked presently.” 

**Oh, I don’t mind the cold,” said the lady, 
half crying, ‘* but I’m sure it’s not the least use. 
Papa is such a heavy sleeper, and Caroline is so 
tired out, And the man doesn’t sleep in the 
house.” 

The coachman muttered quite audibly that 
‘*if he didn’t wake ’em with this here ringing, 
he'd defy the angel Gabriel to do it at the last 
day,” and was preparing for another assault, 
when the gentleman interfered. 

‘*'There is something strange about this, sure- 
ly. Go around to the rear of the house, James, 
and see if there is any light.” 

**Oh no, I'm certain there isn’t, and you 
mustn’t wait a moment longer. I'm only sorry 

ou’ve had so much trouble already. I can get 
in, I think. There’s a back-kitchen window 
that doesn’t fasten, and I can clamber in there. 
It’s lucky I remembered it.” And Alice began 
to descend the steps in feverish haste, while her 
puzzled cavalier remonstrated. 

** Wait, Miss Wylie, pray wait! It is im- 
possible that we should fail to rouse somebody 
by this ringing. Let me put you in the car- 
riage again until the door is opened.” 

**No, no; pray don’t do any thing more about 
it! Ican get in, and I’d rather than disturb any 
one,” insisted Alice, hurrying around the side of 
the house, followed by Mr. Evarts, who, divid- 
ed between annoyance and amusement, scarcely 
knew what to say. The coachman was left to 
soliloquize. 

** Disturb em! Well, that is a good one!” 

Following the white figure that fluttered on 
before him, Mr. Evarts came to a stand-still in 
a patch of moonlight beside it. Twice Alice’s 
height above the pavement there was a little, 
dark, and unpromising window, which her at- 
tendant glanced at in real dismay. 

** Miss Alice—I mean Miss Wylie—the idea 
of your climbing up there! Pray don’t think 
of it. I really can’t let you. The best plan is 
for me to drive you to the house of some friend.” 

His companion shivered at the suggestion, and 
only rejoined, imploringly, 

**Oh no—not at this hour! How could I ex- 
plain it? The only thing I can do is to get in 
as quietly as possible. See, Mr. Evarts, there’s 
something that looks like a hogshead standing 
in the shadow of the house, If you'll draw it 
up here, I think it'll be high enough.” 

Mr. Evarts looked with pardonable hesitation 
from the speaker to the article indicated, and 





commenced another remonstrance, which was 
cut short by the pressure of two beseeching 
— laid on his arm, and by an unmistakable 


‘**Oh, Mr. Evarts, please, please!” 

Mr. Evarts went for the hogshead. It was 
infirm, heavy, and coated with slime; but he 
laid his aristocratic and nicely gloved hands 
upon it without delay, and by much exertion 
rolled and pushed it to the required place. 
When it was set upright with a final *‘ heave” 
that brought the thick drops of perspiration to 
the young man’s brow, he made a bewildered 
pause. But Alice said, in matter-of-fact tones, 

** Now, if you'll just give me your hand a mo- 
ment ?” 

**You never can get on that barrel alone; 
besides, it may tip over. Wait a moment; it’s 
strong enough to hold us both ;” and the speaker 
sprang lightly upon it, and having tested its firm- 
ness with two or three emphatic stamps, reached 
down both hands to Alice, who, encumbered by 
her heavy garments, had much difficulty in gain- 
ing a foot-hold at his side. 

When she was fairly upon the hogshead Mr. 
Evarts was obliged to encircle her with his arm 
to prevent her from falling. ‘To conceal an odd 
sensation that tingled through his veins as her 
cheek, still wet with tears, touched his own for a 
moment, he observed, with a half laugh, 

““This barrel is hardly large enough to waltz 
on Now shall I get in the window and help you 
u ” 

“‘Oh no; only let me set my foot on your 
hand, and it is done,” said Alice, laughing at 
the situation in spite of her vexation. 

With one spring she was on the window-seat, 
and gathering her loose drapery together with 
one hand, she put out the other to see if the de- 
scent was clear. To her amazement her white- 
kidded fingers sank into a soft mass of some 
greasy substance. With a cry of surprise she 
recoiled, and her cavalier inquired from with- 
out, 

“*What is it? What—” 

** Nothing,” Alice hastened to say, feeling that 
she would face any thing rather than ask farther 
aid from him. ‘‘ Nothing at all. I am very 
much obliged to you, Mr. Evarts, and if I knew 
how to apologize—” 

** Apologize? Why should you? I've rather 
enjoyed the adventure, or should have enjoyed 
it if you had. Can you get down there safely ?” 

** Oh, certainly. I so much regret that any 
thing so unpleasant should have happened.” 

‘Well, next ‘Thursday night, when you go to 
the next soirée with me, I shall tell the cook to 
keep awake, that is, if you consent to go,” said 
Mr. Evarts, dreading to lose sight of the piquant 
face looking down at him from the dark win- 
dow. 

**Thank you,” Alice rejoined, wishing with 
all her heart that he would go; for now the oth- 
er groping hand had come in contact with an- 
other moist substance, and one foot was im- 
bedded in something wet and yielding. ‘I 
shall be happy—ugh! Good-night.” 

** What is it ?” 
“Oh, nothing. 
Good-night again.” 

**T will go if I can not help you any more. 
I shall call to-morrow if I may, and see how you 
are. I wish I could have saved you this ex- 
posure and trouble, Good-by.” 

The unfortunate Alice, thus left alone, began 
to feel about in the darkness. Her dismay in- 
creased momently. Every where she happened 
to place a hand or foot in her endeavors to de- 
scend from her perch they sank into one of the 
aforementioned moist masses. The smell of 
meat and spices which rose from the ruins re- 
vealed only too plainly the nature of the crushed 


I must not keep you here. 


substance. She was crawling over the cook's 
last batch of mince-pies, evidently. Over how 
much besides she could not guess. She could 


only desperately crawl on, and without stopping 
to shut the window, leap to the floor and hasten 
up stairs. 

The sight revealed to her eyes when she had 
lighted the gas in her own chamber can be 
imagined. Gloves and boots were thick with 
grease. Clots of meat and pastry were stuck 
upon her furs and dotted along her white cloak, 
the edges and front of which were smeared com- 
pletely over. As for her dress, what with slime 
and dippings into various substances, the skirt 
hardly looked like silk at all. And it was the 
first time of wearing! Alice sat down beside 
the ruins of her new “ winter rig,” and cried as 
if her heart would break. 

There was no Alice at the breakfast-table the 
next morning. Caroline and the master of the 
house were fully occupied with the cook and the 
lower servants, who declared that the house had 
been entered in the night. Mr. Wylie, of 
course, on seeing the ruins of the pies and the 
general confusion in the rear kitchen, went into 
a passion. A timely hint from Caroline con- 
cerning ‘late hours” gave him the key of the 
mystery, and checking his tirade with a short 
‘* Humph !” he walked back to the dining-room 
and sent for Alice. Caroline found her sister 
asleep on the hearth-rug, with her soiled cloth- 
ing spread about on various chairs, and sum- 
moned her to judgment. 

It is useless to attempt to picture Mr. Wylie’s 
wrath, Caroline’s virtuous silence, and Alice's 
distress. ‘The scene would have suited a theatre 
better than a private house. It ended finally 
with Mr. Wylie’s closing declaration, delivered 
as he pulled his great-coat about him to go down 
town: 

“If you want another cloak, you can buy it 
yourself. J sha’n’t help you to it.” 

Poor Alice! Sitting in her chamber, vainly 
trying to cleanse the besmeared white cloak, she 
watered it with her tears the whole morning 
long. ‘Thoughts of her father’s displeasure, of 
Mr. Evarts’s probable amusement at her ex- 
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pense, and of the ruin of her clothes, alternated 
dismally in her mind, Caroline never came 
near her, and Norah was still sick, so the morn- 
ing was a lonely one. She was sitting before 
the fire forlornly after dinner when a quick ring 
at the door roused her. ‘The announcement of 
Mr. Evarts’s name followed. Half grateful to 
him for coming, half dreading to see him again 
after her adventure, Alice went slowly down 
stairs, and was met at the parlor door with an 
eager welcome, supplemented by, 

**And how are you feeling to-day? Ah, 
now, I almost hope you'll say you've a head- 
ache, for I’ve brought a remedy for one. I 
drove my new gray span around here in the 
hope that I might tempt you to take a ride. 
Can't I?” 

Alice glanced through the window at the tiny 
sleigh and impatient horses, then at their own- 
er’s face, and answered, miserably, 

** Excuse me, please, Mr. Evarts.” 

**T don’t want to excuse you,” was the an- 
swer, delivered with a lengthened face. ‘‘ I’m 
sure the ride will do you good. Do go!” 

Alice thought of the dull afternoon before her 
and the lonely room up stairs, and said, with a 
sigh that came from her very heart, 

**Oh, I wish I could!” 

** And you can’t?” 

‘*No.” In spite of her utmost efforts, Alice 
could not keep the tears from her eyes. Scarce- 
ly more than a child, the weight of this disap- 
pointment was added to her former trouble too 
suddenly for her endurance. Reiterating her 
**no,” she burfed her face in her hands and 
burst into tears, Ah, that unfortunate cloak! 

She never knew exactly what Mr. Evarts did 
or said. She was too much overcome with mor- 
tification at her own foolishness; but she was 
presently aware that a vuice not oversteady was 
begging her not to cry, and making all sorts 
of wild assertions as to the effect upon himself 
if she shed another tear; and, further, she be- 
came conscious of the fact that an arm was 
about her, that her tears were falling upon 
broadcloth, and that a tender voice was whis- 
pering that she should never cry again if love 
could help it, 

For three hours the horses stood before the 
door, forgotten. They were there still when 
Mr. Wylie came home to supper. The lovers, 
quite oblivious of gathering twilight, still sat to- 
gether in the parlors, happy as two children, 
They were amazed at the sound of the supper 
bell, and entirely confounded by the sudden en- 
trance of Mr. Wylie, who threw wide the parlor 
doors, admitting a blaze of light from the hall. 

** Eh—oh!” exclaimed the surprised old gen- 
tleman. ‘I came in to ask you to stop to tea 
with us, Mr. Evarts ;” and in spite of his attempt 
at dignity, Mr. Wylie smiled as he noted the tell- 
tale confusion of the two young people. Then 
seeing, as he afterward boasted, “* which way the 
land lay,” he added, with a broad laugh, 

“It’s true, I can’t offer you any mince-pies ; 
I believe we have only squash ones, Eh, 
Alice ?” 





THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


HE libraries of the British Museum and of 
the two Universities may be said almost to 
absorb the treasures of books and MSs. of En- 
gland. All three are, in the highest sense, na- 
tional, although the first only is subject directly 
to imperial control. Each boasts its own espe- 
cial nuggets ; but were you to contrast the worth 
of each, it may be that the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford would be held equivalent in some, though 
not in all, respects to its gigantic London rival, 
which has been founded and fostered by the state. 
The future, therefore, of the great Oxford li- 
brary, which comprises more than 350,000 vol- 
umes, exclusive of MSS. of priceless value, must 
be regarded as a matter of the deepest interest, 
not more to the ancient and honorable University 
which enjoys its use than to the English-speak- 
ing races and the civilized world. Its growth 
has been so marvelous (partly owing to liberal 
donations from individuals, partly in consequence 
of the privilege, originally acquired by Sir ‘I‘hom- 
as Bodley in the year 1610, of a right to a copy 
of every book printed in England) as wholly to 
have outstripped the ability of its officers to find 
house-room sufficient in the ancient quadrangle 
erected by its founder. Hence by common con- 
sent it is deemed advisable to adopt one of two 
courses: either to remodel and enlarge the ex- 
isting buildings, or to erect a modern Bodleian 
Library on an entirely new site, and on such a 
scale as will provide for its probable requirements 
during the next three or more generations. 

The origin of the University of Oxford is 
shrouded in mystery. Whether as a mere school 
it may be said to have existed previous to the 
age of Alfred the Great is a question for the im- 
agination rather than for the decision of anti- 
quaries. It may be assumed, however, that si- 
multaneously with its rise as an institution of Eu- 
ropean reputation a public library must have been 
regarded as a nriecessity. Before, and indeed for 
a long time after, the invention of the art of print- 
ing, no doubt oral instruction, aided by memoria 
technica, was the popular and recognized method 
of imparting knowledge. Nevertheless, manu- 
scripts must have been highly esteemed, and to 
a certain extent may have been considered essen- 
tials by way of text-books. It is strange, how- 
ever, that the earliest record we possess of such 
a library having been created fixes its date as 
late as the year 1480. In that year the famous 
Divinity School, celebrated in subsequent history 
as the Parliament House of Charles I., was erect- 
ed, principally at the cost of good Duke Humph- 
rey. Above the vaulted roof of this arena for 
theological disputation rose a long room suitable 
for a library. Thither were at once collected 
what books and MSS. the University then pos- 
sessed, Duke Humphrey himself adding largely 





to the stock. From its connection with the Di- 
vinity School it may be assumed that the general 
character of this library subserved the needs of 
theology, and that it was intended to aid those 
students who were ambitious of attaining to de- 
grees in that faculty. ‘his conclusion is farther 
established by the fact of these priceless treasures 
of medizval labor and thought having been later 
on sacrificed to the crass fanaticism of the Re- 
formers. In this age of toleration it seems to 
us hardly credible that the disciples of scholars 
like Peter Martyr and Bucer should have suc- 
ceeded in so stripping its shelves that before the 
death of Edward VI. not one single volume re- 
mained, while the regenerated University, to fin- 
ish the work of destruction, pulled down the 
book-shelves and seats and suld them! It is 
strange to find a learned body proposing to 
silence its opponents by burning their works, 
When the Caliph Omar was entreated to spare 
the library at Alexandria, he floored his peti- 
tioners with a dilemma, which would have been 
perfect if only it had contained a complete set of 
alternatives, ‘‘If,” said he, ‘‘ these books are 
agreeable to the Koran, they are superfluous ; if 
the contrary, they are wicked. But as they must 
be either agreeable or contrary to the Koran, it 
follows that they are either superfluous or wick- 
ed. Ergo, I shall burn them.” And so he did. 
‘The University of Oxford, however, under the 
influence of Geneva, does not seem to have risen 
to the plausible logic of the barbarian caliph. It 
would appear to have argued, ‘‘ These books 
are hateful; therefore away with them.” 

Puritanism, however, of this savage type could 
not possibly flourish for long among gentlemen, 
still less among students. With the accession 
of Elizabeth the revolt began in Oxford, and by 
the reign of James I. the dons of the University 
were heartily ashamed of the blind zeal and ex- 
travagant excesses of their predecessors. A uni- 
versity without books must have appeared to 
their minds as something lower than a paradox. 
When, therefore, Thomas Bodley, a Fellow of 
Merton College and a gentleman of some prop- 
erty, took the initiative in endeavoring to re-es- 
tablish the University library, his efforts were 
seconded by donations of books amounting to 
2000; and thus the foundation was laid of an 
institution which is already the wonder of the 
world. 

At present it is generally understood that, ow- 
ing to want of space, the curators of the Bodleian 
do not exercise their right of demanding a copy 
of every printed work, except when such work 
appears, according to their notions, likely to suit 
the library. And farther, the curators being al- 
most invariably clerics, it is much to be feared 
that in thus making a selection they may be bi- 
ased against popular literature, and hence that 
the future student of the Victorian era, as it is, 
will not find adequate data in the files of news- 
papers and maguzines, as well as in publications, 
which, if not creditable to English intelligence, 
exist, and from their circulation are representa- 
tive of the mind of a large class of society. It 
may be argued that the British Museum under- 
takes the special function of preserving this kind 
of literature. But granting this, it is still ques- 
tionable how far a purely discretionary power 
can be exercised beneficially by a body of men 
naturally enough prepossessed against much 
which is educating the people for good or for 
evil, and, by virtue of its very influence, is de- 
serving of recognition. This, however, par pa- 
renthese, for, apart from the above considera- 
tion, it is obvious that the library needs addi- 
tional space. Whole cellars, it is reported, are 
filled with books and pamphlets. A picture-gal- 
lery has usurped a portion of the library, while, 
to add to a catalogue of ills, the building itself 
is not only not fire-proof, but is farther fitted 
throughout with old crumbling oak, which would 
burn like tinder. Of the two alternatives, there- 
fore, above stated, common-sense would seem to 
incline to a proposal to remove the 350,000 vol- 
umes bodily to a new and spacious building, 
which shall be fire-proof, and replete with every 
convenience both for the staff of librarians and 
for the readers. 

The question, however, is hemmed in with dif- 
ficulties. 

If, on the one hand, it is determined, as a 
matter of prudence and propriety, to abandon 
Bodley’s quadrangle to the rats, the bats, and 
the examiuers, then, in all likelihood, the libra- 
ry will be moved to some site in the suburbs 
about a mile and a half distant from one-half of 
the colleges. Apart from this serious drawback, 
it may be assumed that the books will be eftect- 
ually insured against the remotest risk of fire— 
a boon which can not be exaggerated. 

If, on the other hand, no removal takes place, 
but the library enlarges itself to the north by an 
additional quadrangle, and to the south by the 
absorption of the Radcliffe, then the question of 
its possible ignition has to be faced, and, more- 
over, the University will be compelled to expend 
some £30,000 in the erection of new schools 
over and above the cost of altering the library it- 
self. In either event, therefore, the University 
must be prepared to lay out a sum which may 
run up to six figures. Asa mere matter of senti- 
ment—an emotion which can not well be elim- 
inated from the consideration of a change, to 
an Oxford mind, equivalent to the removal of 
St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey—as a mere 
matter of sentiment, then, it may be affirmed 
that most lovers of the University would prefer 
to let the venerable landmark stand. Probably 
no one corner of old England affords to the in- 
telligent American so sublime a sensation as 
this same old Bodleian Library. The medieval 
oak beams of grand magnitude, quaintly illumi- 
nated; the ancient volumes clad in parchment, 
and iron or brass bound ; the curious little cup- 
boards wherein a reader may hide himself from 
the world; the gorgeous manuscripts, bedecked 
and bordered by monkish art; the cases of cu- 
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riosities, including Guy Fawkes’s lantern and | want to do home.” 


Queen Bess’s copy-book ; nay, more, a thousand 
relics, each bearing its own historical tale—all 
these appear as so many photographs of the gi- 
ant past. You may change all this, but you will 
forever destroy its weird 
umes of the date of Caxton will look strangely 
out of place in some spic and span, brand-new, 
semi-maniacal specimen of the architecture of the 
future. 





TWILIGHT. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


L 


Au, melancholy fall of day! 

How heavy are the heavens with gloom! 
How chill with frost of eld, and gray, 

The old earth travels to her tomb— 

The old earth once so bright with bloom! 


Ah, melancholy fall of day! 
Your desolation conquereth 
My spirit with its awful sway— 
So dark, so cold, this icy breath 
Seems blowing from the gates of death. 


Ah, melancholy fall of day! 

The naked land your shadow craves— 
Your shadow that shall hide away 

The river frozen with its waves, 

The hill-side with its frozen graves! 


IL—DAYBREAK. 


O wingéd wonder of the world! 

What dazzling flight up heaven’s receding height 
Lifts the great plumes about you curled, 

Whose film of soft and silver light 

The morning’s rosy splendors smite! 


O wingéd wonder of the world! 
The shining grace and glory of your face 
Pale the great star that hangs impearled 
Upon the waning moon’s dark trace, 
While the spheres fail their ancient place! 


O wingéd wonder of the world! 

Still calm and frore through the vast azure soar, 
With peace and light about you furled— 

I with you, where the heavens are hoar, 

O risen spirit, still adore. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
\ JITH the holidays comes skating; at least 

j it is always eagerly expected by the young 
folks who then have a breathing-time outside of 
the school-room. What this winter may bring 
forth in the way of good solid ice is yet uncertain. 
Last season there were but thirteen skating days 
at the Central Park, while there were more than 
four times that number during the previous win- 
ter of 1872-73. The usual preparations have 
been made at both Central and Prospect parks 
for skating whenever the weather is suitable. 
The portable buildings have been erected, the 
lamps for illuminating the ponds at night have 
been put in position, and every thing is ready 
for Jack Frost, who has already given us some 
sharp reminders of his presence. 

It is well that such care is exercised in regard 
to the Park ponds that it is scarcely possible an 
accident should occur in consequence of the ice 
not being safe to venture upon. Butin country 
places there is no such preventive oversight, and 
distressing disasters often result. Only a short 
time ago five children were drowned on a small 

ond a few miles from Paterson, New Jersey. 

hey were sporting upon the thin sheet of ice, 
three of them in a sleigh, the two others push- 
ing from behind. Suddenly the ice gave way, 
and all were plunged into the water. They were 
within sight of their home, and the mother saw 
the icy waves close over them with an agony 
which can scarcely be conceived. Every possi- 
ble effort was made to save them, but in vain. 
Such a melancholy disaster carries with it a les- 
son to be heeded by all. 





The grand staircase of the Palais Royal, which 
had been injured by fire, is now completely re- 
stored, and is a magnificent work of art. The 
iron baluster is particularly fine, but all its beau- 
ties were not known, and several workmen spent 
a whole year in cleaning it, by burnishing the 
polished parts and gilding the bronzes which 
decorate it. One man has been occupied for a 
further twelvemonth in finishing it off after its 
replacement in its original state. 





A car is now in use on one of the French rail- 
roads to which the Bessemer steamer system has 
been applied. 





An elegant copy of the Babylonian Talmud, 
Venice edition, in six volumes, 1529, has been re- 
cently donated to the library of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. The Talmud contains the con- 
tributions of the great Jewish rabbis for about 
six hundred years—from about 180 before Christ 
to a.p. 430. Of the two principal forms in which 
the body of the Jewish law is preserved, the 
Jerusalem Talmud and the Babylonian, the lat- 
ter is the most highly prized and most perfect. 
It was the work of the Rabbi Asche, at Sura, in 
oe between the years 350 and 430 after 

Jhrist. 





The Imperial Printing-office at Peking is issu- 
ing a pretty little work in 220 volumes, The His- 
tory of the Sup ion of the Toeping Revolution by 
Colonel Gordon’s Army. 





No need is there to go abroad for the excite- 
ment of an earthquake. We have had one—a 

enuine one—at home. It came on the 10th of 

ecember, and gave a pretty thorough shaking 
to the inhabitants of Westchester and Rockland 
counties and the lower section of Connecticut, 
as well as of Williamsbridge, Fordham, and that 
vicinity. The concussion caused great alarm, 
as it occurred after the majority of sober-mind- 
ed folks had gone to bed. But no special dam- 
age was done beyond the fright. 


An “infant phenomenon,”’ aged four years, 
was employed in a certain theatre to act the 
art of “Spring” in a fairy piece. One day, at a 
ast rehearsal, baby being called upon to go 
through her part, refused in these terms: “TI 
done dat enough. I done dat every day. I 


No arguments, threats, or 


| persuasions could move that correct infant mind. 


Ty. The old vol- | 





She had “ done dat enough,”’ and when the time 
came for the evening performance she was of 
the same opinion, and a less acute but more 
tractable child was hurriedly prepared for the 
work. It is to be regretted that all “infant 
phenomena” are not as wise as was this four- 
year-old. 





The perpetual misery of the poor in St. Peters- 
burg has been greatly aggravated in consequence 
of a sudden inundation of the lower portion of 
the Russian capital. 


An exchange gives a painful instance of a man 
having a premonition of death—one Mr. Fortes- 
cue. One day he came home and told his wife 
that he was convinced he should die within 
forty-eight hours. He saw the undertaker, ar- 
ranged for his funeral, bought a handsome satin- 
lined coffin, and wrote out a list of pall-bearers. 
He selected a tombstone bearing a representa- 
tion of a flower with a broken stem, and the le- 
gend, ‘‘ Not lost, but gone before ;” and at the 
cemetery he designated a spot near where his 
mother was laid, under the green trees, for a 
tomb, at the same time giving directions that 
violets should be planted above him in the early 
spring. It was very melancholy. This occurred 
in 1844. Mr. Fortescue is still alive and well, 
and is the excellent landlord of a large hotel. 





“T am pleased to meet your Majesty,” said 
Secretary Fish, as he, with an escort, met the 
train which was conveying King Kalakaua to- 
ward Washington, “‘and in the name of the 
President of the United States bid you welcome 
to the national capital.”” The king responded 
in good English: “I thank your Excellency; I 
also am pleased to meet you. Except a cold 
contracted on the journey, fam very well.”” And 
then the royal visitor chatted pleasantly with 
Secretary Fish and others until his arrival in the 
city. Then, escorted by a battalion of marines, 
he was driven to the Arlington Hotel, where he 
was left in peace to recover from the fatigues 
of his journey and the effects of his cold. Ka- 
lakaua is a well-built man, weighing about one 
hundred and eighty pounds, and appears like 
an intelligent gentleman. 

Several of the most eminent of the alumni 
of Williams College are about to present to that 
institution a bronze medallion of ex-President 
Mark Hopkins. 





Why should Boston be allowed to get so far 
ahead of other cities, particularly of so great a 
one as New York, in every-day conveniences ? 
The Atlantic Monthly makes this statement: 


“The morning papers and letters from New York, 
with the Washington mail of the preceding evening, 
are delivered in Boston and the neighboring cities the 
same evening, while the morning mail from Boaton to 
New York is not delivered until the next morning. 
Letters leaving Boston in the evening or at eight 
o'clock the next morning are delivered in Washington 
at the same time.” 


Boston also has two collections of letters on 
Sunday. 





The most popular of the eighteen periodicals 
published in Tokio has a circulation of 15,000 
copies. 





We are informed by English papers that when 
the infant son of the Duke of Edinburgh was 
christened he was attired in a mantle, gown, and 
cap of Honiton lace, being the same dress in 
which all the Queen’s children and those of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were christened. 

About this time, when almost every body in- 
dulges to some extent in bonbons and candies 
of various kinds, a painful incident, which re 
cently occurred in Plainville, Connecticut, may 
lead to care in the selection of these luxuries. 
Not long ago a young girl living in Plainville 
attended an evening party, where confectionery 
was offered as the entertainment. She, with two 
young friends, partook freely, and all were soon 
after taken violently ill. The physician who at- 
tended them pronounced the symptoms to be 
those of poison by arsenic, and that it was con- 
tained in the candy. Medical treatment seemed 
to have no healing effect upon this young girl, 
who was only twelve years old. After the most 
excruciating suffering, she was relieved by death. 
Her two companions have been partially restored 
to health, 

During the holiday season a vast amount of 
confectionery is manufactured, sold, and eaten— 
far too much for the good of the little folks who 
are supposed to be the chief consumers. Al- 
though there is a diversity of opinion upon the 
advantages of sweets for children, many reliable 
advisers on health believ* and advocate the view 
that pure candies, taken at proper times and in 
moderate quantity, are not only harmless, but 
healthful. The first care of all purchasers should 
be to get pure confectionery ; gnd that which is 
highly colored, green, blue, and yellow, espe- 
cially, should always be looked upon with dis- 
trust. Probably the safest course is to purchase 
only at a responsible, reliable place. Common- 
sense tells us that it is ruinous to the stomach 
to be nibbling sugar-plums all thé time. The 
child who has his pocket full of them, and trans- 
fers one to his mouth at intervals of five minutes 
all through the day, will be pale and irritable ; 
he will have no appetite for his food, and most 
likely will be feverish, or have colic at night. 
Similar results might be expected if the child 
kept crackers in his pocket, and nibbled them 
constantly, although, crackers being less concen- 
trated food than sugar, the results would not be 
so speedy or severe. The truth is, the majority 
of people eat candy in the wrong way, and then 
it is pronounced very unwholesome, Ifit should 
be put upon the dinner-table, instead of the pie 
or pudding, we query if it would be found any 
more injurious than those universally accepted 
articles. Or, if that method seems too formal to 
suit the little folks, have the dish of sweets put 
upon the parlor table after dinner, and let them 
help themselves, Very few children will injure 
themselves eating confectionery just after they 
have had a good wholesome dinner. If they 
are inclined to try rash experiments in regard 
to their digestive powers, they should, of course, 
be restrained, which is best accomplished by ex- 
ample and simnle explanstion, instead of putting 
the sugar-piums on a high shelf. 
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Dolls’ Dresses, Figs. 1-3. 
Fig. 1.— Dott’s WaLkine 
Surr (size of doll, without head, 
26% inches). The skirt of this 
gray cashmere dress is trimmed 
in front with puffs and folds, and 
in the back with ruffles of the 
material. The folds are edged 
with a cording of dark gray silk. 
The jacket is made of black vel- 
vet, lined with lustring, and 
trimmed with strips of fur. 
Black velvet hat, trimmed with 
strips of fur and a wing. To 
make the tight-fitting jacket cut 
of velvet and lustring lining two 
pieces each from Figs. 79 and 
80, Supplement, one piece from 
Fig. 81, and the sleeves from 
Fig. 82, observing the outline 
of the under part. Sew up the 
seam in the back from 104 to 
105, and join the back, side 
forms, and fronts according to 
the corresponding figures, hav- 
ing first sewed up the darts in 
the fronts, however. Pleat th< 
jacket at the bottom of the waist 
ns indicated on the pattern, trim 
it with far, and furnish it with 
hooks and eyes for closing. Sew 
up the sleeves from 108 to 109 
and from 110 to 111, trim them 
with far on the under edge, and 
set them into the armholes, bring- 
ing 111 on 111 of the fronts. 
The jacket is also trimmed with 
a strip of fur on the armholes. 

Fig. 2.—Dotw’s Bripat Tor- 
Letre. This dress is made of 
white silk. The skirt with long 
train is trimmed in front with ruffles, rolls, and 
bows of the material, The waist is trimmed 
with ruffles and rolls of silk, Wreath of orange 
blossoms, and white silk tulle veil. For the 
waist cut of silk and lining two pieces each from 
Figs. 76-78, Supplement, and cut the sleeves 
from Fig. 82, No. XXII., of the present Sup- 
plement. Having basted the material on the 
lining, sew up the darts in the fronts, furnish the 
fronts with buttons and button-holes for closing, 
and join Fig. 76 to Fig. 78 according to the cor- 
responding figures. ‘Trim the 
waist with rolls on the bottom, 
and set on the neck a standing col- 
lar. Furnish the sleeves with the 
trimmed cuffs, and set them into 
the corded armholes. 

Fig. 3.—Dou’s ALSACIAN 
Prasant’s Costume (size of doll, 
without head, 24 inches). The 
skirt and peasant waist are of red 
flannel; the former is trimmed on 
the bottom with a black velvet 
fold, which is ornamented with 
embroidery. The apron of fine 
muslin is embroidered with red 
Turkish cotton, Chemise with 
half-Mng sleeves and frill for the 
neck of fine linen. Red shawl and 
black velvet bodice. Black silk 
Alsacian bow for the hair. 


Crochet Cloak for Girl 
from 4 to 6 Years old, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 29. 
Turs cloak with cape is worked 
with blue zephyr worsted in Af- 
ghan stitch, and is edged with a 
border of blue and white zephyr 
worsted and with crochet scallops. 
Stars of blue worsted are sewed on 
the white stripes of the border. 
Begin the cloak with the border 
which finishes the front and under 
edges, working on a foundation of 
the requisite length (310 stitches 
in the original) 3 pr. (pattern row) 
with blue, and 4 pr. with white 
zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch. 
This stitch is worked in pr. con- 
sisting of two rounds each; of 
these rounds one is worked going 
forward, in which the st. (stitch) 
are taken up, and one going back, 
in which the st. are cast off. In 
order to form the corners on the 
under edge narrow 5 st. on each 
side in the tourse of the work at 
a distance of . from the be- 
ginning and end of the border. 
This narrowing is always done in 
the second round of a pr. by work- 
ing off 2 or 3 st. together in 1 st. 
After finishing the border, cut of 
net the fronts from Fig. 27, Sup- 
plement, and the back in one piece 
from. Fig. 29, and join the parts 
from 50 to 51. By this pattern 
crochet on the middle st. of the 
border (paying no attention for the 
present to those parts of the bor- 
der which are designed for the 
front edges of the cloak) the back 
and fronts in connection to the 
armholes with blue zephyr worsted, 
in doing which narrow according 
to the pattern on the side seams 
and in the middle of the back. 
Work the back and fronts sepa- 
rately from the armholes. In the 
course of the work narrow on the 
shoulders, along the armholes, and 
on the neck according to the pat- 
tern, and then join the back and 
fronts from 52 to 53. Crochet to- 


Fig. 1.—Dott’s Waxrne Soir. 
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Fig. 2.—Do.t’s Bripat Totcerre. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIL, Figs. 79-82. For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL. Figs. 76-78. 
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Figs, 1-3.—DOLLS’ DRESSES. 


gether the st. of the border which were previ- 
ously left unnoticed and the edge st. on the front 
edge of the fronts from the wrong side. For the 
pockets work by the pattern Fig. 28, Supple- 
ment, on a foundation of the requisite: length 
2 pr. with blue, 2 pr. with white, and 8 pr. with 
blue worsted, and finish the pockets on the up- 
per edge with a crochet round as follows: Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
next foundation st., 3 ch. (chain stitch), pass 
over 1 st. Sew the pockets on the fronts along 





the straight line from 48 to 49. The cape, the 
pattern of which is cut in one piece from Fig. 
30, Supplement, is begun in the middle of the 
back from the under edge with a foundation of 
25 st. for the left side; begin with the first 3 st. 
and crochet in the manner described, widening 
at the beginning and end of the pr. until the 
neck is reached. Always take up the requisite 
number of st. for the widening from the foun- 
dation st. in the first round of the following pr. 
For the widening at the right side of the work 
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Gextieman’s Hontixe Costume. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs, 17-26. 





Fig. 3.—Do.u’s ALSAcIAN 
Peasant’s Costume. 





always, after finishing 1 pr., cro- 
chet the requisite number of ch., 
and from these take up 1 st. 
each in the next round. Pay 
no attention to a number of 
middle st. on the neck, as shown 
by the pattern, and finish the 
cape with the st. on both sides 
of the middle st. Border the 
cape on the outer edge, except- 
ing the front edge, with 2 pr. 
of white and 1 pr. of blue worst- 
ed in Afghan stitch, and with 
crochet scallops of white worst- 
ed. For the first round of the 
scallops work always alternately 
1 sc. on the next edge st., 3 ch., 
and pass over 1 st. In order to 
form the corners, no st. should 
be passed over there. 2d round. 
— +* 1 se, onthe next ch. scallop 
in the preceding round, 2 ch., 
5 de. (double crochet) on the 
following ch. scallop, 2 ch., and 
repeat from *. Sew the cape 
on the cloak according to the 
corresponding figures, and edge 
the neck of the cloak with three 
crochet rounds. The first of 
these rounds is worked'with blue 
worsted in sc. on the upper two 
veins of each edge st. 2d round. 
—Always 1 de. on each st. in 
the preceding round. 3d round 
(with white worsted).— > 1 sc. 
on the next de. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., pass over 2 de., 3 
de. on the next de., 3 ch., pass 
over 2 de. of the preceding round, 
and repeat from *. Finish the 
cloak on the front and under 
edges with crochet scallops of 
white worsted as follows: 1st round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the next edge st., 3 ch., 
pass over 1 st. 2d round (for the scallops on 
the front edge).— * 1 sc. on the middle st. of 
the seallop in the preceding round, | ch., 5 de. 
on the middle st. of the next scallop, 1 ch., and 
repeat from *. On the under edge of the cloak 
the scallops are larger, therefore the second 
round should be continued as follows: 1 sc. on 
the middle st. of the next scallop, * 3 ch., 7 
ste. (short treble crochet), separated each by 1 
ch. on the middle st. of the second 
following scallop, 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle st. of the second follow- 
ing scallop, and repeat from *. 
Cut the pattern for the sleeves of 
net from Fig. 31, Supplement, in 
one piece. Begin each sleeve from 
the upper edge with a chain stitch 
foundation of 35 st., and crochet 
1 pr. on the middle 18 st. of the 
foundation. ‘The 2d-5th pr. are 
lengthened at the beginning and 
end by 3 st. each, which are taken 
up from the foundation st. Next 
work 18 pr. on the whole row of 
st., and then narrow in the middle 
of the sleeve and widen at the be- 
ginning and end of the pr. accord- 
ing to the pattern. For the widen- 
ing at the left side of the sleeve, in 
the first round of the respective pr., 
always take up the st. which is to 
be widened from the horizontal 
chain stitch between the last two 
vertical veins. For the widening 
at the right side always work 1 ch, 
at the end of each pr., and take up 
1 st. from this ch. in the next 
round. Sew up the sleeves from 
the wrong side. Work the cuffs 
by the pattern, Fig. 32, Supplement, 
with blue worsted, and finish them 
on the outer edge with the border, 
which consists of 2 pr. worked 
with white, and 1 pr. worked with 
blue worsted, and of a crochet 
round of white worsted, for which 
work always alternately 1 se. on 
the upper veins of an edge st., 3 
ch., pass over 1 edge st. Fasten 
the enffs on the sleeves with a sim- 
ilar crochet round of white worst- 
ed, and set the sleeves into the 
armholes, bringing 58 on 58 of the 
fronts. For the belt make a foun- 
dation of 75 st., and on these work 
in Afghan st. 2 pr. with blue, 3 
pr. with white, and 2 pr. with blue 
worsted ; sew stars of blue worsted 
on the white stripes, and finish the 
outer of. the belt with chain 
stitch scallops of white worsted. 
The belt is fastened on the cloak 
in the middle of the back. 


Dress for Girl from 7 to 9 
Years old. 
See illustration on page 29. 


Tuts blue cashmere dress con. 
sists of a skirt and polonaise. The 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom 
with a kilt-pleated flounce., The 
polonaise is trimmed with folds of 
cashmere and a cording of blue 
gros grain. Fine linen collar and 
cuffs, 





Matelassé Sacque. 
See illustration on page 29. 


Tus sacque of black matelassé 
is lined with lustring, interlined 
with thin wadding, and trimmed 
with strips of fur, as shown by the 
illustration. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


{From ovr Own CorresponpeNT]. 


HE winter season has set in, 

and all our dress-makers are 
busy in the preparation of toilettes 
for soirées, balls, dinner parties, and 
full-dress morning receptions ; for a 
modification has been introduced 
into Parisian life which it is impor- 
tant to notice. Formerly people as- 
sembled only in the evening, and 
full-dress toilettes were composed 
solely with a view to the effect of 
artificial light ; now there are a mul- 
titude of circumstances which give 
rise to day receptions, and for these 
there are devised special toilettes, 
partaking of the summer through 
their light tints and transparent 
tissues, and of the winter by their 
costliness and length. ‘This change 
in customs has brought about divers 
changes in the toilette; from it re- 
sults the alliance of velvet with gauze 
or muslin, and the acceptance of 
velvet skirts and trimmings even for 
summer dresses, ‘These morning 
reunions have for a pretext a simple 
reception, a sort of review of one’s 
friends and acquaintances, with tea 
and lunch served between four and 
five o'clock, a little music, under the 
name of parlor concert, or a meet- 
ing for charitable purposes, All 
this takes place in opulent circles, 
and every lady who arrives in a car- 
riage can wear the dress that pleases 
her: gauze or muslin, velvet em- 
broidered with spangles, or silk cov- 
ered with sparkling beads; for we 
must dwell on a point which it is 
difficult for one to understand who 
does not live in Paris, but which it 
is important to know in order to 
avoid violating the laws of good 
taste: such a toilette, which is not 
only permissible but admired in a 
drawing-room, would be reputed in 
execrable taste if met in the street. 
And it is precisely on account of the 
strongly marked difference that ex- 
ists between the dresses that are 
seen in the street and those that are 
encountered in fashionable draw- 
ing-rooms that Paris at once de- 
serves and belies the reproaches that 
are cast on her extravagance. At 
home a lady may dress as she likes 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Cioak For Girt From’ Fig. 2.—Crocuet CLoak For Girt FROM 
4 to 6 Years oLp.—Back.—{[See Fig. 2.] 4 To 6 Years otp.—Fronst.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 27-32. For description see page 28. 


without incurring blame; but the moment that she sets foot on | to public criticism, and can wear what she chooses. Among the 
the street she must conform to the simplicity that is imposed on | caprices permitted by the present fashion we will cite, after the 
her by good taste, and this under penalty of being criticised and | adoption of velvet in summer, the wearing of white straw hats in 
severely judged. When, however, she le:ves home in her car- | winter, but only for full-dress morning receptions to which one 
riage only to repair to the house of a friend, she is not amenable | goes ina carriage, and never for the street, calls, church, or any 


Brack Tortie anp Lace Ficue. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 11° and 11°. med with flounces, 


public place, in a 
word. ‘These bon- 
nets are of the 
shape of those worn 
by Watteau’s shep- 
herdesses; they are 
profusely adorned 
with flowers, and 
are trimmed with 
flowing light - col- 
ored ribbons, all 
matching the dress. 
This season the 
fashionable caprice 
is woolen fabrics, 
and when they are 
very fine, hand- 
some, soft, and of 
light colors they 
are trimmed with 
white lace and as- 
sociated with the 
most elegant Lyons 
velvets. White 
laces, moreover, are 
very much in vogue 
for the trimming of 
full-dress toilettes, 
even when the lat- 
ter are dark-color- 
ed. All kinds are 
used, white Chan- 
tilly being in espe- 
cial favor. Black 
Chantilly is consid- 
ered as belonging 
to négligé toilettes. 
For balls a mu 
titude of pretty ef- 
fects aré created 
with shaded tulles 
and tarlatans.— 
These fabrics are 
manufactured this 
season of all colors, | 
from the palest to 
the darkest. The 
following dress, 
which has been or- 
dered for Marshal 
M‘Mahon’s first 
ball, is a type of 
this kind: Skirt of 
yellow bronze faille, 
covered with tulle 
of a little lighter 
color, then with 
still lighter tulle, 
and then with silk 
tulle (the first two 
are cotton) of the 
palest shade of yel- 
low bronze. The 
over dress is trim- 





Fig. 3.—Drerss ror Giri 
FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


ruches, and branches of moss-roses. 
The rage this winter for full-dress 
toilettes is lace woven of gold, sil- 
ver, and oxidized silver, the last 
being the newest of all. Thus far 
these laces are manufactured by a 
single house, and nothing can be 
imagined at once more beautiful 
and more sumptuous. I have seen 
the two following toilettes made 
with lace of this kind: Dress of 
plain black velvet, with low cuirass 
waist and short sleeves. Tablier 
made of three flounces of black 
Chantilly lace. Each seam where 
the flounces were set on and on the 
edge of the tablier was trimmed 
with oxidized silver lace. Pale 
pink belt fastening on the tablier. 
Around the neck and on the bot- 
tom of the sleeves was pale pink 
ribbon, veiled by the same lace, 
which also edged the neck and the 
bottom of the sleeves. The other 
dress was of Turkish red faille, trim- 
med with silk gauze flounces of the 
same color, edged with narrow ox- 
idized silver lace, with wide oxidized 
silver lace above each gauze flounce 
and half veiling it. These laces are 
also made of gold and silver, and 
used to trim silk dresses, the fabric 
of which itself is woven with silver 
and gold. Nothing can be more 
beautiful by gas-light. This fashion 
at present is only beginning; in 
three months it will impose itself 
on all women who love richness and 
elegance, and who wish to be cer- 
tain that what they wear will not be 
worn by every one else. 

As laces are made of all colors, 
so leaves of all tints are manufac- 
tured for ball dresses and coiffures. 
Flowers are much used, even on 
high-necked fichus, in bows for the 
corsage, and in thehair. ‘This fash- 
ion, which was somewhat excep- 
tional last winter, is now universal. 

Another fashion, which consists 
in suspending all sorts of articles 
about the person, continues on the 
increase ; during the day the watch 
and umbrella are hung from the 
belt, and at evening the cassolette 
with perfumes, the vinaigrette with 
smelling salts, and lastly, a minia- 
ture oval mirror with beveled edge, 
set in a richly wrought metal frame, 
and often adorned with precious stones. Street dresses, those 
which are worn in the daytime for walking, are as simple, modest, 
and humble, in appearance at least, as the drawing-room toilettes 
are brilliant, luxurious, and costly : woolen over velvet, or oftenest 
velveteen—such is the uniform this winter. Very dark colors, 
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For description see page 28. 
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Materassé Sacqur. 
See description on page 28, 
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when black is not chosen, are the universal rule. | and whether she was dancing or singing or play- 
These woolen fabrics are trimmed with feathers, | ing, sitting silent or talking merrily, my darling 


fur, or a light curled silk fringe, called mara- 
bout. Feathers are divided into cock’s feathers, 
bristling, and dyed of the same color as the stuff, 
and flat feathers of the peacock or some other 
bird. Fur—who can enumerate all the kinds 
of fur that are manufactured and worn? We 
see it of all colors and lengths, to suit all tastes, 
and especially all purses. I suspect Paris of 
turning her cats and rabbits to good account, and 
of dyeing and making up the furs of these do- 
mestic quadrupeds, and elevating them to the 
dignity of trimmings for the toilette. 

Dresses even of cloth and wool often have the 
corsage laced beliind like a corset, or like the 
waists our mothers wore some forty years ago, 
instead of being buttoned in front. Gauze woven 
of metal, steel, silver, and oxidized silver is now 
“manufactured, and of this gauze are made coats 
uf mail (with the corsage and skirt in one piece), 
or cuirasses and tabliers; these are worn over 
silk or velvet dresses with high or low waists, 
according to the occasion on which the dress is 
to be worn. ‘The effect produced is dazzling. 
These corsages are always laced behind and 
stretched smoothly over the bust. Nothing is 
lacking but a sword at the side to complete the 
costume of a knight of the Middle Ages. But 
if we have not as yet the sword, we have the re- 
volver: a black leather pistol with steel lock is 
hung from the belt, and on pressing the spring a 
fan shoots from the barrel. 

At home high-heeled slippers are worn very 
ornate, and often trimmed with a bunch of flow- 
ers to match those with which the light gray 
stockings are embroidered that accompany the 
slippers. This bunch of flowers is often replaced 
by a large and handsome buckle of metal set with 
precious stones. 

I will sum up by saying that the fashion this 
winter demands at home a luxury the like of 
which has never been seen, and out-of-doors the 
greatest simplicity of which the toilette is capa- 
ble. EMMELINE RayMonp. 








LITTLE JANE. 


HEN I married my wife there was one 

thing I did not tell her. That would 
have been a matter of extremely little impor- 
tance if there had not also chanced to be some- 
thing which I did tell her, and which was, unfor- 
tunately, false. 

I can not imagine why some people should 
think it necessary to utter the untruths they do 
upon occasion, any more than I can conceive 
why some other people consider themselves bound 
to speak the truth when no one wants to hear it. 

For instance, I am at a loss to account for hav- 
ing, of my own free-will, told my wife I had nev- 
er loved another woman than herself, while all 
the time that old story about Jane Kennedy, and 
the wreck the little jilt made of a youth not des- 
titute of promise, was fresh in my memory—fresh, 
though years had come and gone since then, and 
youth had long departed. 

There was no necessity for me to utter the 
falsehood ; she never troubled me with indiscreet 
questions ; she took me, sweet soul, as I was— 
not as I had been—and smiled contentedly when 
I told her she was dearer to me than any one in 
the whole world. But I could not help remem- 
bering; and either to exorcise that fiend recol- 
lection, or to assure myself the old mad passion 

ad been a romance, a folly, a fiction, which 
would not bear comparison with the affection I 
felt for her, I must needs volunteer that ridicn- 
lous statement, and declare I had never loved 
any other woman. 
ough the memory was very present still, 
the love had died long before. In ten years one 
can bury many things; and rather more than 
ten years had elapsed since I looked in the face 
of my faithless mistress. And yet I could re- 
member every detail of feature, form, gesture. 
The tones of her voice rang clear in my ears as 
they had done in the happy time departed. 

It was in the prime of youth I loved Jane 
Kennedy. I knew her well; I had known her 
for a long time, as time counts at two-and-twen- 
ty—known her since I was an awkward hobble- 
dehoy, and she a remarkably unpleasant young 
person in short frocks, and wearing her hair 
cropped all round like a boy’s. 

She had always called me “ Alf,” and I had 
always called her “‘ Jane,” and so we called each 
other to the end. Jack’s bean never sprang to 
maturity with half such rapidity as did her beauty. 
The charm of that beauty has never faded out of 
my memory. When I am old and gray-haired 
it will not, I know, grow dim with my failing 
sight. It will stay, spite of all that followed— 
spite of the change and the shame and the sor- 
row, sufficient, one would have thought, to blot 
out the fair vision—as the recollection of some 
lovely bit of scenery, beheld in another land un- 
der different skies, remains with us like a framed 
sunbeam when the November mists lie thick over 
London, and December snows have covered up 
every thing which once made greenness on the 
earth. 

We were none of us rich in those days, though 
we had wealthy relations; and we were not fash- 
ionable, though we had friends who aspired to be 
so considered. We were gentlefolks neverthe- 
Jess, I fancy; and I know we were all very hap- 
py and merry when we met in the summer and 
at Yule-tide under the roof of old Squire Martyn, 
who owned Forest Grange. 

In the fine weather we had picnics in the woods 
we could see stretching away in the distance. At 
Christmas we gathered round the wood fire, and 
listened to the squire’s mediwval stories, or the 
quainter memories his wife recalled from the ex- 
periences of her girlhood. And we had, sum- 
mer and winter, dancing in the long, low draw- 
ing-room — dancing and singing and playing; 





seemed to me the fairest of the fair. 

We were none of us related to Squire Martyn ; 
but he had known our mothers or our fathers, or 
both, and he loved to gather young faces about 
him; and thus it came to pass to all of us, boys 
and girls—boys entering manhood, girls passing 
on to womanhood—the Grange seemed more a 
home than our own stricter homes ever seemed. 

As for Jane, she was an orphan who had a vast 
number of relatives, with one or other of whom 
she was always ona visit. Her ostensible abode 
was with a twentieth cousin twice removed ; but 
between them there existed such a lively feeling 
of detestation that Miss Kennedy generally ex- 
pressed herself delighted when Jane received an 
invitation to spend a few days with any other of 
her friends or connections; while Jane, on her 
part, sang a very loud song of thanksgiving when 
she and the ‘‘old cat,” as she irreverently called 
her cousin, bade each other a temporary ‘‘ good- 
by.” 


“There was no house at which she visited from 
which my angel came away empty-handed ; and, 
as a natural consequence, she was always pret- 
tily dressed, and rather overlaid with ornament 
and jewelry; but if she had put jewels in her 
nose and rings in her lips, she would have seem- 
ed to me the most beautiful creature that ever 
lived. 

She could do any thing, that Jane of mine— 
not very well, perhaps, but with a certain way of 
her own, which made people think her way bet- 
ter than any other ever imagined. 

Florry Harrison was a more accomplished pi- 
anist than she; and yet we all liked the little 
airs, the short pieces, the rattling galops, the 
graceful waltzes Jane played for us more than 
the elaborate sonatas Florence had at the tips of 
her fingers. 

It was the same when she danced, when she 
walked, when she rode, when she talked. She 
had no specialty except her loveliness; but still 
she could do every thing, as I have said before, 
and her pretty intuitions were superior to all 
knowledge. 

In no sense of the word was she a flirt; but 
she accepted love and admiration as her right. 
She accepted mine, at any rate; and one day, 
one blissful day in August, we were engaged—I 
twenty-two, she sweet seventeen. I can see her 
now, standing beside the fantastic fountain, over- 
shadowed by a weeping-willow—see the shifting 
shadows coming and going over her lovely face— 
see the coils of brown hair deftly twined round 
the inlaid comb, and the heavy curls falling over 
her throat—see the tender color in her cheeks, 
and the lashes downcast over her beautiful eyes, 
while she toyed with the ring I had just slipped 
on her finger. 

She was mine—for the time at least. Time, 
which has taken so much else away, brings that 
back to me while I write—brings it as the sea 
carries back our drowned dead, and lays the 
corpse of what once was instinct with grace and 
life on the sands at our feet. 

That night Jane took Mrs. Martyn into her 
confidence, and I took Florence. 

** Wish me joy, Florry,” I said. 
I are engaged.” 

**T am very sorry to hear it, Alf,” she answer- 
ed, and walked out of the room. 

I followed her. 

“Florry, you must tell me what you mean,” I 
began, severely. 

‘*What do you mean by talking about mar- 
rying ?” she retorted, 

**T never talked about marrying,” I replied. 
** Jane is willing to wait for me for years; and 
I shall go out now into the world and make my 
fortune, and then come back and—” 

‘** Find her married to somebody else,” inter- 
rupted Florence. ‘* My poor boy, I hope you 
will make your fortune and come back to us rich 
and prosperous; but Jane won't wait for you— 
Jane won't wait for any body. She is fooling 
you now.” 

** You never liked her,” I said, a little bitterly. 

‘*T always liked her,” she answered; ‘‘ but I 
do not love her. Perhaps if I were a man I 
might. Being only a woman, I am sorry for 
you, Alf.” 

‘*T asked you to wish me joy,” I retorted. ** I 
do not want your pity.” 

“* Still you will stand in need of it some day,” 
was her reply. 

Which was all very hard to bear, seeing I could 
not for a moment imagine Florry jealous. She 
had been engaged to Tom ever since babyhood. 
They had burned their nuts together af Hallow- 
een, kissed each other under the mistletoe from 
the earliest period, been little man and wife from 
the time they could toddle across the lawn togeth- 
er—little lovers never married. Ah, Florence, 
my friend, my sister, in the fair garden of your 
life there is a grave, the grass of which your love 
will keep green while you live ; and yet, spite of 
the woman who was false and the man who died, 
we can both of us talk of the old days departed 
without tears; for fate has been kind to both, 
kinder than one at least of us deserved. 

I shall never get to the end of my story if I 
keep sauntering along the shrubbery walks and 
garden paths of Forest Grange. 

It all came to pass as Florence had prophesied. 
Before I could even complete my arrangements 
for going abroad to win a fortune for her, my 
love had proved faithless. Before I left England 
she was married to a man ‘‘ full of riches.” 

** She has got all she ever wanted now, Alf,” 
wrote Florence. ‘‘ You had better forget her.” 

I could not do that—we can never forget. I 
shall never forget my first, fair, false love till I 
forget my own identity. The wound had been, 
and the wound was, and that scar will remain 
with me to the end. 

Abroad, fortune did not accompany me. I 
was reckless when I touched a foreign shore, and 


** Jane and 





good luck did not care for such companionship 
asmine. At all events, it and I did not travel 
together, though men apparently even less de- 
sirable than I fell in with it. 

For as long a term as Jacob served Laban for 
Rachel I served various men for fortune, and 
with a like result. ‘Then I, wasted with fever, 
weak from poor living, tired out with non-suc- 
cess, turned my face to the wall, and vowed that 
if God would only grant me sufficient health to 
see once more the fields and the hills of my na- 
tive land, I would dedicate whatever of life might 
still be in store for me to His service, by seeking 
myself, and teaching others to seek, the One 
Good time holds for those created for eternity. 

This is not a tale of adventure or stirring in- 
cident, or I might pause to relate how and by 
what means I found myself, worn to a shadow, 
with only the turn of a scale between me and 
death, lying on the deck of a homeward-bound 
ship. When Fcould rouse myself sufficiently to 
consider my future, I wondered where I should 
go when I touched land. My own home was 
broken up utterly. Forest Grange had passed 
away to another branch of the Martyn family. 
Tom had died sword in hand, as he would have 
wished ; but, as he would not have wished, Florry 
was left unprovided for. The news of his death 
had stricken down his father, who, never dream- 
ing of such a calamity, had failed to make a will, 
and so the old place was in the possession of 
strangers, and there could be no welcome, as of 
yore, there again for me forever. 

My own uncle I knew was dead also—Sir Al- 
fred Neville of Norpoint Castle. He might have 
done something for me, for the sake of his youn- 
ger brother, my father; but upon his sons I had 
no claim. Their way and mine had in youth 
always lain apart, as that of the sun and the 
earth, except that they gladdened me with no 
sunshine, 

In my extremity—turned loose first in Liver- 
pool and then in London—I thonght I would go 
to my uncle’s solicitors. Out of respect for his 
memory they might, 1 imagined, find some em- 
ployment for his nephew. 

The cab-man put me down at the door of their 
office. I was haggard and uncouth looking, no 
doubt, and the clerks stared at me; but when I 
gave them my name they stared at each other, 
Then one hurried in to his principal with the 
tidings, as I imagined, that a wild bushman re- 
quested an audience. 

I was still so weak that I felt glad to seat my- 
self on the nearest chair. Would they help me? 
I marveled. Would they try to get me employ- 
ment? Would they— 

“God bless me, Sir Alfred! Have you come 
home at last?” were the words which restored 
me to a consciousness of where I was. ‘‘ Wel- 
come back to England! Where have you been 
hiding for the last two years? Holmes, run for 
a doctor !” 

Then there ensues a blank. I had fainted. 

Tt was all true. I was, I am, Sir Alfred Ne- 
ville. But I did not forget my vow. Straight- 
way, after once I understood how it came to 
pass I was a baronet, with many thousands a 
year of rent-roll, I began to prepare myself for 
the work. I did not know whether I could 
preach ; but I knew that out of the depth of my 
own trouble I could talk, and I meant to do so. 

While engaged in this work I met with the 
girl who has been the guiding star of my life— 
met, loved, proposed, and told her that falsehood 
mentioned in the first paragraph of my story. 

And then we married, and—were happy. 

Well—not quite. From the time of my mar- 
riage I longed for a son to inherit the title, for 
children to brighten and gladden my home, with 
a longing which I now recognize to have been 
quite as sinful as that with which a poor man 
wishes for riches, or a plain woman laments her 
lack of admirers; and when no heir seemed 
likely to come, when no heiress arrived instead, 
I grew moody, and thought that now, as former- 
ly, the desire of my heart was going to be kept 
from me. 

I tried to hide the extent of my grief from my 
wife, but failed to do so. She knew I wanted a 
child, and we had none, and that I was discon- 
tented. 

Nevertheless, she still turned a sweet face to 
heaven and myself. Oh, wife! dear wife! when 
I remember your sweet patience through all that 
weary time, I fancy one may still receive angels 
in one’s home all unknowing, and talk to them 
unawares | 

Among the friends we always delighted to 
welcome was Florence Harrison, who by this 
time was living an independent life, and earning 
an independent living. I used sometimes to look 
at her in utter amazement. 

Through the long years I had made no name, 
gained no sufficient income. By no genius or 
industry of my own, I was at last placed out of 
the reach of want, while she, by dint of hard 
work, had gained for herself wealth and position. 
It seemed to me wonderful, and it seemed more 
wonderful still to my wife, who often marveled 
how I could have known Florence in her uncle’s 
home and failed to love her. 

She said this one day before Florence, inno- 

cently and simply; but I felt that I colored to 
the roots of my hair as I answered, hastily, 
** Ah, Grace, Tom had got so far the start of 
me!” 
**And somebody else the start of me, Alf,” 
retorted Florence. ‘* Please don’t forget that 
part of the story.” 

** She is only jesting, Grace,” I said; and then 
Florence began to understand the position, and 
held her peace. 

An hour afterward came Florence to me in 
the Green Walk, as one specially beautiful av- 
enue at Norpoint is called. She put her hand 
through my arm and looked up in my face, and 
said, ‘‘ Alf, how is it Grace does not know ?” 





For all answer I turned away my head. 

**You ought to tell her now,” went on my 
wise and faithful friend. 

**T can not,” I answered; “it would break 
her heart.” 

** Nonsense,” retorted Florence. ‘Grace is 
no simpleton. She is not so unreasonable as to 
suppose you could have had a prescience of meet- 
ing her sufficiently strong to keep you from fall- 
ing in love with a pretty girl.” 

**Tt is not that,” I confessed; and then I ex- 
plained to my companion what it was. 

She listened in silence, and then repeated, 
** Nevertheless, you should tell her, Alf. Jane 
may turn up again at any time; and be quite 
sure she will not be the one to keep your old re- 
latiens secret.” 

Before many months had passed away Flor- 
ence’s prediction was fulfilled. 

Jane wrote to me herself. What a strange 
feeling the sight of that once familiar scrawl 
stirred within me! She dated her letter from a 
sea-port, only some seven miles distant. Quite 
by accident, she said, she had learned that the 
present owner of Norpoint was her old friend 
Alfred Neville, whom she used to meet at For- 
est Grange. She was ill—dying. Her husband, 
after squandering all his money, had deserted 
her and the children, Would I come and see 
her. She wanted to beg my forgiveness. If I 
knew how desolate and unhappy she was, I could 
not refuse her request. 

The same post brought to me a note from 
Florence, 

**] hear Jane Waverner is in your neighbor- 
hood, and that she has been making inquiries 
about you. If she writes asking you to go to 
her, do not do so. Alfred, my dear old friend, 
I know her better than you ever could. All she 
really wants is money, and if you must give her 
that, let it reach her through me. Forgive me 
if I seem officious, but [ love your wife, and— 
you are right—I never did love Jane, though I 
would fuin serve her for love of the dead and 
gone.” 

I answered this letter stiffly. ‘* Mrs. Waver- 
ner has not asked me for any money,” I said. 
** She wishes to see me because she is dying, and 
I can not refuse a dying woman's request.” 

To this Florence replied, ‘‘Take your wife 
with you; no one but a woman can protect you 
from Jane.” 

What I said in answer was—nothing. I took 
no notice of the letter, good, bad, or indifferent. 
Already I had been over to Seamouth, and had 
failed to see Jane. 

With some difficulty I found her house. It 
was situated in a poor and miserable part of the 
town. When I knocked, the door was not open- 
ed for a long time, but I could hear a curious 
sound, as of something being dragged along the 
hall, and a good deal of whispering and talking 
in a subdued tone. 

At length a child came to answer my ques- 
tions, a child with Jane’s own eyes and hair and 
voice. 

**You can not see mamma,” she said, in reply 
to my inquiries, ‘‘ This is one of mamma's bad 
days ; mamma is very ill indeed ; mamma won't 
see any clergyman.” 

** But, my dear,” I remarked, ‘‘ your mamma 
herself wrote and asked me to come and see her. 
I have ridden a long distance in order to do so, 
and—” 

**My mamma is too ill to see any body now,” 
persisted the tiny creature, 

I took out a card, and giving it to her, said, 
**T will call again at the same hour to-morrow, 
and trust your mamma will be able to see me 
then. What is your name, my child ?” I added. 

‘* Little Jane,” she answered, with a flattered 
smile—her mother’s smile. 

From a neighbor I learned the name of the 
doctor who was attending Mrs. Waverner. He 
was a brusque, vulgar, clever man, who came to 
the point with sufficient directness, 

** There was no hope for his patient,” he said ; 
“she might linger on for six months, or be dead 
in one; but die she must, there was no doubt 
about the matter. If she were to be deprived 
of things she has been accustomed to,” he went 
on, ‘‘the end would be more rapid, of course ; 
but ten thousand a year could not save her now.” 

Next day when I called I saw her. As ever, 
she was dressed prettily ; and I can honestly say 
if she had been beautiful in her fair girlhood, she 
seemed to me ten times more beautiful as a wife 
and mother. 

She seemed so lovely and so lovable, so lonely 
and yet so brave, that before I took my depart- 
ure she had resumed her old ascendency over me. 

One day when I had ridden over to Seamouth, 
as was becoming my frequent practice, I was 
met at the corner of the street leading to Mrs. 
Waverner'’s house by a lady, who held out her 
hand to stop my course. 

“ Don’t go there just yet, Sir Alfred,” she said, 
with a certain indignation in her voice; ‘‘ this is 
one of Mrs, Waverner’s very bad afternoons, and 
you won't be admitted; better turn back with 
me; I have something to tell you.” 

‘* How you startled mie, Florence!” I answer- 
ed. ‘* Where on earth have you sprung from ?” 

““T have been here a week,” was her reply, 
‘trying to see Mrs. Waverner, and I never suc- 
ceeded until to-day, I came down from London 
determined to know what is really the matter 
with her, and I know now.” 

**It is a simple enough and common enough 
*matter’—death,” I answered, gravely. 

**T am not at all sure it is death,” she said ; 
** but’I mean to speak to her doctor on the sub- 
ject. Will you come with me?” | 

We found the doctor—a bachelor, by-the-way 
—at home and disengaged. After the first ¢om- 
monplaces had been uttered, my companion 

lunged into the business which brought her to 


im. 
**T have known Mrs. Waverner all my life,” 
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she said, ‘and I want you to tell me straight- 
forwardly if you think it possible for me or any 
other of her friends to save her from herself.” 

“Oh, you have found that out, then!” he re- 
marked, shifting from one foot to the other, and 
looking at Miss Harrison with a quizzical sort 
of expression, which made me desire to knock 
him down. 

**T have found out the cause of her ill health,” 
was the reply. 

“*Pardon me for being so rude as to con- 
tradict a lady,” he said, ‘‘but you have done 
nothing of the sort; it is quite possible Mrs. 
Waverner’s habits—shall we call it ?—may have 
accelerated the progress of her malady, but it 
is certainly not the cause of it.” 

**Can we not save her from herself?” repeat- 
ed Florence, earnestly. 

**T really do not see how you can,” he answer- 
ed. ‘‘If she continues to take stimulants she 
will die, and if she discontinues taking them she 
will die probably all the sooner. You can not 
shut her up in an asyluam—” 

Hitherto I had sat listening in silence, stupe- 
fied with surprise and horror; now I interrupted 
his even flow of language, the coolness of which 
maddened me. 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, ‘‘that Mrs. 
Waverner is—” 

** We won't call it by an ugly name,” he sug- 
gested, as I hesitated. ‘‘ Mrs. Waverner is un- 
able sometimes to see her friends. Yes,” he 
went on more gravely, ‘‘there can not be the 
slightest doubt of the matter. I believe, Sir Al- 
fred, you have given Homing, the wine-mer- 
chant here, orders to send in any thing Mrs. 
Waverner may require, and charge the goods 
to you. When you receive his bill I fancy the 
amount will rather astonish you.” 

I rose to go, feeling faint and heart-sick. 
Florence said never a word as we paced the un- 
even pavements side by side. 

‘* How I hate that man!” I exclaimed at last. 
** How I longed to kick him!” 

“Oh, Alf!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ did not I warn 
you not to go and see her? I had no idea of 
this, but felt harm must come of it.” 

‘* What are you going to do?” I asked. 

**T shall stay with her,” was the answer; ‘‘ for 
the sake of ‘ old times,’ I won't leave her to her- 
self now.” 

That evening, when dinner was over and the 
servants had left the room, Grace came close be- 
side me, and laying her hand on my shoulder, 


said, 

** Alfred, I am afraid you found that poor lady 
at Seamouth worse to-day. Is it not so?” 

I could not answer. I was so astonished at her 
knowledge that I could not make any comment 
upon i. 

** My dear husband,” she went on, ‘‘I Know 
you only kept me in ignorance of the matter from 
a feeling of kindness; but you made a mistake. 
The world will talk, and so I mean to go and see 
her myself to-morrow.” 

** You must not, Grace,” I said, vehemently. 

**T must,” she answered, quite quietly, but 
very decidedly. ‘‘I can not allow wrong motives 
to be attributed to you when it lies in my power 
to prove the falsehood of all such idle tittle-tat- 
tle ” 


Innocent as I was in intention as in fact, I 
had no heart to ask her what the tittle-tattle 
was. I began to understand pretty well what 
the world had said, and what any other woman 
than my wife might well have believed. 


7 * “a * . * 


Florence alone was with her when she died, 
and I did not know till years afterward that she 
had left a message for me, solemnly putting it 
as a charge upon my former love for her that I 
should adopt her boy. 

That injunction Florence kept to herself. “She 
had caused you misery enough while living,” ex- 
plained my friend, ‘‘and I did not mean that her 
boy should cause you misery after she was dead 
—though had I known that you intended to adopt 
Jane, I might have considered the boy the least 
evil of the two.” 

Much as we both grew to love little Jane, 
bringing her to Norpoint was a fatal mistake. 

Tongues wagged then fast enough, I warrant. 
There was no sin in the Decalogue of which I 
had not been guilty. My wife was represented 
as a poor deluded creature. It was said I had 
been the cause of Mr. Waverner’s separation 
from his wife; that remorse had driven her to 
habits of intemperance ; that habits of intemper- 
ance caused her death; that little Jane was— 
Well, I need not repeat any more of the gossip. 
It is over now, though it was hard to bear at the 
time. When I went into the pulpit, people rose 
and left the church; when we asked friends to 
our house, the invitations were refused; when I 
met those who should have known better, their 
greeting was of the coldest. I lived it down, 
however. What is there one can not live down 
with the help of a wife like mine ? 

But all this only made me the fonder of little 
Jane, Had she been my daughter a hundred 
times over I could not have loved her more than 
was the case, I planned out her future. She 
should have every gift and grace her mother pos- 
sessed, with one grace her mother lacked—the 
child had a heart ; she was loving and unselfish 
and docile. 

My wife was as fond of her as any woman ever 
can be of another woman’s offspring. She crept 
into all our hearts. There was not a creature 
about the Castle, from Mrs. Smith, the house- 
keeper, to the stable-helpers, who did not love 
the little creature. ‘She is like a glint of sun- 
shine!” said the old woman at the lodge. If 
only for her exceeding loveliness, little Jane was 
noted all round and about Norpoint. 

But it was to end. The blow was struck from 
an unexpected quarter. Richard Waverner’s 
lawyer came to me with instructions to take 








the child away and send her to America, where 
her father then was: a lady he knew was coming 
over, and would bring little Jane with her. ‘‘ He 
could not imagine,” he said, ‘* by what right I 
had ever taken possession of his daughter,” but 
he peremptorily, and not over civilly, demanded 
her to be given up. He sent money for her out- 
fit—nothing was to be accepted from me; and 
he expressly stated his commands that I should 
not see her off. 

‘¢ But J shall see her off,” said my wife, de- 
cidedly, And as the lawyer had no instructions 
to prevent her doing so, she went down, in dread- 
ful weather, to Liverpool to bid good-by to little 
Jane. 

The particulars of that parting I never heard. 
I only knew that woman and child were slmost 
broken-hearted overit. I knew also Grace wrote 
a letter to Richard Waverner about little Jane, 
which touched his heart and filled it with sincere 
contrition, 

It was in the winter all this happened, and 
some wild storms raged about our coast after 
little Jane set sail. My wife grew pale with 
anxiety for her safety. I knew she prayed for 
her preservation from all evil on sea and on land, 
as she might have prayed for the safety of a child 
ofherown. I knew whatever little jealousy there 
had ever been in her heart had departed utterly, 
and that she mourned bitterly for the tiny creat- 
ure thus cast adrift into an unknown land. 

She could not rest at night. When she fell 
asleep she woke in a fright. Once I remember 
she started up with a wild scream, and then, aft- 
er a moment or so, said, ‘‘I have had such a 
dreadful dream, Alfred!” and rising, sat by her 
dressing-room fire till daybreak. 

I asked her repeatedly to tell me the dream 
which had occasioned so much alarm, but she 
steadily refused. At last she put a sealed pa- 
per in my hand, and said, 

‘*T have written down the dream, but do not 
open the paper for a month.” 

Before the month expired news came to us 
that little Jane was dead. When I read the let- 
ter it seemed to me that my heart broke. To 
this hour I never hear the wind howling and the 
rain beating without a shuddering memory of the 
wild lullaby that hushed the child to her last 
sleep. 

‘That proved the drop of overflowing in my 
cup, and I had not sufficient mental strength to 
bear up against it. I fell into a state of utter 
lassitude, indifference, and selfish despondency, 
from which, after months, I came slowly back 
into a better frame of mind, as one returns to 
health after a wasting fever. 

The change in my wife’s appearance first, I 
think, wrought my cure. She was but a shadow 
of her former self. She watched me about with 
wistful, sorrowful eyes. How could it but hurt 
her to see how I mourned hopelessly, sinfully, 
over the death of a child not mine nor hers, how 
I nourished feelings of implacable hatred against 
Richard Waverner! Alli at once it occurred to 
me that perhaps I was going to lose Grace also 
—that perhaps, seeing how thankless I was for 
His manifold mercies, the Almighty meant to 
withdraw them from me one by one. 

At last the full sense of my wickedness and 
my ingratitude came upon me, and I spoke: 

** Grace, I have sinned ; forgiveme. Dear as 
little Jane was to me, she was never one hun- 
dredth part so dear as you.” 

Then she came to my arms and wept silently. 

‘*T may tell you something now that I have 
been wanting to speak of for a longtime. Can 
you guess what it is ?” ; 

** Not that you are going to be taken from me, 
Grace! For God's sake don’t tell me that!” 

**No,” she answered, softly, ‘* but that at last 
God is going to give us a child of our own.” 


* * = ” * ‘* 


It was Christmas-eve. I had been out late 
among some of my poor people, and when I re- 
turned I was surprised to find a stranger sitting 
with my wife, his hand laid on her arm, her face, 
full of compassion, turned toward his. 

** Alfred, will you do something for me ?” 

** Any thing I can do,” I answered. 

‘This is a holy season,” she said, softly, look- 
ing at me through a mist of tears, ‘‘and a man 
sinning and sinned against has traveled far to 
ask your pardon for any wrong he may have 
done you. . Take his hand, and say, ‘ Richard 
Waverner, I forgive you for the death of little 
Jane.’” 

He rose and looked me straight in the face; 
there was a moment's pause; then I took his 
hand as she bade me. 

The evil past was gone. The glad Christmas 
had come, and with it peace, forgiveness, good- 
will. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From our Own CorrEsponpDeEnTt. } 

The Court in the Highlands.—Difficulties of Royal Et- 
iquette.—A well-guarded Bank-Note.—A Tophet in 
this World.—Disraeli’s Abasement.—The most im- 
pudent Man in England. 

IMULTANEOUSLY with the departure of 
the Empress of Russia from our shores the 

Queen has returned from Scotland. She did 

condescend so far as to be present with the Em- 

press at the christening of “‘ Prince Alfred of 

Edinburgh” on Monday, but that was the only 

opportunity that she afforded to her august con- 

nection of seeing the light of her royal counte- 
fiance. The rudeness is palpable, and has excited 
universal remark and disapprobation. OurQueen 
receives an enormous income for the performance 
of duties which she systematically ignores; that 
is the long and short of it. She has some apol- 
ogists who assert that the air of London disagrees 
with her so very much that she can not set foot 
in her metropolis without her legs beginning to 
swell, But the air of the Scotch Highlands in 





November can not surely have been recommend- 
ed to her by her physicians: and it is there that 
she has stuck, hundreds 0: miles from her min- 
isters and her imperial guests, until near Decem- 
ber. Balmoral itself, it appears, is by no means 
improved by her continued residence in that lo- 
cality. The district was always a favorite one, 
having certain water-falls and show places that 
attracted visitors; and the show places were 
closed to the people by the Queen’s command, 
she having purchased the right of access in order 
to exclude them. ‘This ruined the neighboring 
hotels; and when eight sets of four post-horses 
were ordered for the transit of the court to the 
South some time ago, the innkeepers replied, with 
some spirit, that since they could not use their 
post-horses to take their visitors as of old to see 
the water-falls, it was not worth while to keep 
them for the mere convenience of the royal house- 
hold. Yielding to this powerful argument, the 
show places were once more made free, and the 
tide of tourists again flowed into the Balmoral 
district. Nor is it the water-falls only that peo- 
ple come to see. Our own countrymen and our 
American cousins repair thither in the autumn 
in crowds to see the Queen herself. The little 
church is crammed with strangers, who level their 
opera-glasses throughout the service at the elder- 
ly lady who sits in the front row of the gallery. 
They have twice cut up the bench on which she 
sits, so that it is now clamped with iron, and the 
cushion that surmounts it has to be kept locked 
up lest it should be abstracted bodily. This 
toadyism leavens the whole district. ‘The High- 
land *‘gillies,” whom Scott has described to us 
as so faithful to their chiefs, have transferred 
their allegiance to the royal new-comer, and 
make meaner sycophants than can be found 
among footmen. The Queen goes about among 
their families like the Lady Bountiful of a village 
—a most praiseworthy thing to do if she were a 
mere squire’s lady, and did not belong to the 
whole country, which pays her for doing some- 
thing else. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh dges not grow in 
favor with the public. They never quite forgave 
her for asserting her precedency over the Prin- 
cess Beatrice ; and she has certainly given proofs 
of a haughty disposition. As a general rule, our 
own royal family do not give themselves airs, 
and this sort of personal pride is especially re- 
sented in a foreigner. A curious instance of it 
took place the other day at Chiswick, where the 
Duke and Duchess went to visit a certain fe- 
mous collection of hot-house flowers. The pro- 
prietor of the place wished to explain the merits 
of his plants, but the path was narrow, and to 
press to her side would have been indecorous as 
well as dangerous to his pots, and to precede her, 
he was given to understand, would have been (in 
Russia) to commit high treason. At last they 
came to a swing-door that only required a push, 
but which to the Russian Duchess was an insu- 
perable barrier. She had never opened a door 
for herself in her life, and was not going to be- 
gin in a nursery garden at Chiswick. Her splen- 
did attire blocked up the path, so that to pass by 
her was impossible, and the whole party conse- 
quently came to a dead lock, The unhappy pro- 
prietor was in despair. Then the Duke came to 
his assistance. ‘‘She won't open the door,” said 
he; ‘‘ that is quite out of the question. Do you 
run round, open it for her, and keep in front of 
her. Walk backward, and never mind your 
flower-pots.” Whether any flower-pots were 
broken I don’t know, but I will stake my exist- 
ence that if they were, the Duke did not pay for 
them. 

As long as France exists I suppose its people 
will continue to believe that nothing beyond it is 
worth inquiring into. ‘The ignorance a French 
governess displays in geography is said to be un- 
equaled, but a French writer upon a fereign topic 
nearly rivals her. Considering that we are but 
some thirty miles distant from the Gallic shores, 
the absurd ideas which our lively neighbors per- 
sist in entertaining of us are almost inexplicable. 
That our Lord Mayor is next in authority to the 
Queen, that our nobles indulge in boxing, and 
that a tenth of our population commit regicide 
in November, are articles of faith which it can 
not be expected that they will give up. But why 
should they believe us to be mad? An English 
peer in particular is, in their view, always eccen- 
tric to the verge of lunacy, and beyond it. Their 
last canard, published in a highly respectable 
French newspaper, is respecting the late Duke 
of Richmond. Among the possessions inherited 
from him by the present duke is, it seems, a bank- 
note for £50,000, which, however, he can not 
make use of for this reason—it is deposited in 
a casket which is so contrived that any one who 
tries to unfasten it will receive six pistol-shots. 
Of course there is a secret which should enable 
its possessor to get the bil/et without the bullets, 
but the late duke omitted to impart it to his son 
and heir. The whole story is, of course, rub- 
bish; but I have taken the trouble to find out 
how such a maggot got into the French journal- 
ist’s head. He has heard a true story of a cer- 
tain earl, now living, who is a miser, and hoards 
bank-notes. He loses the interest of his money, 
but still it pleases him to possess huge sums in 
paper. Being at his banker’s one day, he hap- 
pened to take out his pocket-book, in which was 
a ten-thousand-pound Bank of England note. 

‘** Why, my lord,” said the astonished bank- 
er, ‘‘ are you aware that there are only two other 
such notes in circulation ?” 

**T ought to be,” was the quiet reply, ‘‘ for I 
have got them both, framed and glazed, at home.” 

This, I have no doubt, formed the foundation 
of the Richmond story, while the description of 
Rob Roy’s pistol-guarded purse, with which all 
readers of Scott are familiar, no doubt supplied 
the casket incident. 

I do not know whether among your many oth- 
er Brobdingnagian productions in America you 
can boast of enormous newspapers, but our Daily 





News of Saturday, November 21, asserts itself 
to be the largest newspaper, without a supple- 
ment, that has yet been published. Its printed 
matter was nearly equal to that contained in 
three numbers of the Cornhill Magazine, and 
more than is contained in the Quarterly Review. 
The pieces of metal lying within its sixty-four 
columns were 1,044,000 in number. The paper 
on which it was printed was rolled on cylinders, 
a single one of which holds four and a half 
miles in length—and the price of it all was one 
penny. 

There are some things which ‘‘every body 
knows,” and yet are worth telling. In the ac- 
count of a fire at South Shields the other day i. 
was stated ‘‘the house was set alight through 
the intense heat of the ground on which it was 
built, caused by the subterranean fire which, as 
every body knows, has been raging in this locali- 
ty for more than two years. This ts the ninth 
large house that has been consumed from the 
same cause within the last three months.” The 
fact is that South Shields is in a coal district, 
and that a coal-pit beneath the town took fire a 
long time ago, and defies all efforts to extinguish 
it. Of course it is unpleasant to live over such 
a miniature Tophet ; but, on the other hand, this 
under-ground heat bestows certain advantages : 
the fruit and vegetables grown in places subject 
to its influence are said to be the finest in the 
world. 

Talking of fires, cremation has received such 
a dash of cold water as for the present will put 
it out, at the hands of the Saxon government, 
which has hitherto encouraged its adoption. 
Since the burning of the body of Lady Dilke 
the furnace has been closed, upon the ground 
that the requirements of science, as evidenced in 
that experiment and one other, have been fully 
satisfied. It is said that the operation is expen- 
sive, yet Sir Henry Thompson cremated a pig 
weighing as much as the Tichborne claimant for 
twenty-five shillings. 

Mr. Disraeli has incurred much disfavor on 
account of his promptness to apologize to the 
Berlin government for his supposed reference to 
the affair of Count von Arnim in his speech at the 
Mansion-house, wherein he said that an English 
workman was more free from arbitrary arrest 
than a German nobleman. If he did not refer 
to Count von Arnim, the observation was point- 
less and apropos to nothing; and he is much too 
clever to have made such a fool's speech. His 
apology, protesting that he meant no such allu- 
sion, is unworthy of a gentleman, and is not bet- 
tered by his proclaiming that in thus eating his 
words ‘‘he had been influenced neither from 
above nor from afar,” i. e., neither by our half- 
German Queen nor her relatives in Prussia. This 
is a mistake which even Gladstone would never 
have committed, for it is a meanness, and the 
humiliation of it is enough to make poor old Lord 
Palmerston turn in his grave. 

The British workman seems to indulge in oth- 
er luxuries besides freedom from arbitrary arrest. 
A Sheffield collier took his greyhound (used in 
rabbit coursing), valued at forty pounds, to a 
veterinary surgeon for advice. She wouldn't 
“eat her mutton the day afore, and that morn- 
in’ she wouldn’t have her eggs and port-wine.” 
He explained that he bought the dog two nice 
little legs of Welsh mutton every week, and when 
she could not be tempted by a slice out of the 
middle of one of them he naturally became un- 
easy. Fresh eggs and wine—some gave sherry, 
but he favored port—were the best things for 
greyhounds. The veterinary surgeon pronounced 
the dog to be mad, and its owner confessed that 
she had bitten several persons, When entreated 
to go at once and warn these victims, he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Nay, not I: they mun foind it out.” 
This collier earned three pounds a week, but his 
wife and children fed upon bits and scraps ; only 
the dog and he had the best of every thing. 

It would be difficult, I suppose, in any enter- 
prising country to point out for certain the most 
impudent man in it; but I think Dr. Kenealy 
might be placed upon that proud pinnacle pretty 
safely. ‘The benchers of Gray’s Inn having sent 
some choice specimens of his newspaper, The 
Englishman, to the Lord Chancellor, that digni- 
tary has, through his secretary, written to the 
doctor in the following terms: ‘* The Lord Chen- 
cellor finds in this publication a series of libelous 
attacks upon her Majesty's judges and private in- 
dividuals...... all tending and apparenily intend- 
ed to lower the dignity of the bench, and to de- 
grade and discredit the administration of justice. 
The Lord Chancellor can not think that any per- 
son while holding the rank of one of her Majes- 
ty’s counsel should be permitted to use his posi- 
tion for the purpose of circulating charges of this 
description ; and if the statement that you are the 
editor of the paper [it is published as ‘‘ edited 
by Dr. Kenealy”] is correct, he will feel it his 
duty to recommend the removal of your name 
from the list of Queen’s Counsel.” ‘To this Ke- 
nealy has replied, with a characteristic combina- 
tion of insolence and dissimulation, that his lord- 
ship has ‘‘ nothing to go upon. A printer puts 
his [Dr. K.’s] name upon a paper; he is too lazy, 
eccentric, wayward, or any thing to contradict 
it. ‘That proves nothing. It is monstrous that 
his lordship should take such a one-sided view 
of this case. . . . His lordship had placed himself 
in a wrong position, and he [Dr. K.] was sorry 
to see him in it.” It is probable that Dr. Ke- 
nealy, Q.C., will have no longer these initials 
after his name when you next hear from 

Yours, R. Kemsue, of London. 


I add a postscript for the especial pleasure of 


the ladies. When the Empress of Russia left 
us she wore a red velvet mantle lined with sable, 
which took 228 skins of those small but precious 
creatures to make it, each of which cost £12, 


This one article of her apparel must therefore 
have been worth $15,000. ‘The Empress’s cloak 
of blue fox-skin cost half as much again. 
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; early in 1632, the mon- 
arch expressed a wish 
that England might 
possess the artist as 
well as this proof of 
his high art. In the 
month of April Van- 
dyck was in London 
“for good.” He found 
a temporary home with 
his friend Geldorp in 
Blackfriars. . All the 
precinct was astir at 
the coming to the pe- 
culiar home of artists 
in London of one of 
the foremost men of 
all his time. Shortly 
Whitehall was astir 
also; king and painter 
stood in presence of 
each other. Vandyck 
was a cavalier in bear- 
ing, with tact and taste. 
To such a man Charles 
was of course gracious. 
The monarch lodged 
the artist at the ex- 
pense of the Crown 
(otherwise at the cost 
of the people). Inigo 
Jones was commis- 
sioned to fashion a 
dwelling for him in 
Blackfriars, and 
country-house at El- 
tham. Ere a few 
months had passed the 
artist thus housed by a 
sovereign was named 
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to his Majesty.” That 
knighthood was added 
to this employment, 
yet not wanted to dig- 
nify it, was a natural 
consequence. Charles 
not only touched Van- 
dyck gayly on the 
shoulder, but threw 
over it a gold chain 
from which hung the 
king’s portrait sur- 
rounded by diamonds. 

Vandyck had earn- 
ed the honor by glori- 
ous work, Within a 
few months of his ar- 
rival he had painted a 
large family picture, 
representing the king, 
queen, Prince of 
Wales, and Princess 
Mary, for one bna- 
dred pounds, He had, 
moreover, executed 
the portraits of the 
king, the French king’s 
brother, the Archduch- 
ess Isabella, the Prince 
and Princess of Or- 
ange, at twenty pounds 
each. For the same 
reward he painted a 
** Vitellius,” and for a 
fourth of the sum he 
**mended” a Galba. 
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“GRANDMAMMA.” 


HE chubby little puss in this pretty picture 
has donned her grandmamma’s cap, specta- 
cles, and huge muff, and is peering out through 
the glasses with an air of preternatural 
gravity. She certainly could not have 
found any thing more becoming than this 
masquerading costume, which, by its con- 
trast, enhances her girlish charms. It is 
youth framed in the surroundings of age— 
sunshine breaking forth from the cloud. 
Indeed, nothing delights children more 
than thus to parade in the dress of their 
elders : the little girl is never so happy as 
When strutting up and down surreptitious- 
ly attired in her mamma’s trailing robe, 
bonnet, and veil, with her little brother by 
her side with his papa’s tall hat, gold- 
headed cane, and big boots. We have in 
fact known boys who found their supreme 
happiness in dressing in ladies’ attire, and 
personating a buide, with their mothers’ 
best laces trailing profusely around them, 
though the exhibition was apt, on the en- 
trance of their elders, to end in.a tableau 
that bordered on the tragic. 





VANDYCK IN ENGLAND. 


N rhe early part of the year 1621 a young 

peinter, two-and-twenty years of age, 
appeared at the court of James the First: 
His name was Anthony Vandyck, and 
Toby Matthew wrote of him, to Carleton, 
that he was ‘‘ a faomus alieno,” who would 
paint better pieces than Rubens, for half 
the money! 

If this be, as is believed, owr Anthony, 
eleven years elapsed before he again ap- 
peared in England. Vandyck had many 
a commission to execute for English pa- 
trons before he came over in 1632, to find 
fortune and a home for nine years, to lead 
a somewhat fast and vainglorious way of 
life, and to go down to the grave while he 
was yet in his prime. 

In this year Vandyck gratified Charles 






“GRANDMAMMA.” 


by painting a portrait of ‘‘his Majesty’s Master 
of Music,” an artist too, in his way, Nicholas 
Laniere. It is said that the painter worked at 
this portrait incessantly for a week from dawn to 
twilight. When it was exhibited to Charles, 


eee reverts 


A warrant was issued 
for the payment of the 
total. ‘This payment, 
the knighthood, the chain, and the ‘‘diamond por- 
trait,” were graceful acknowledgments of merit. 
Vandyck, seeing that the king was resolved to 
treat him as a gentleman, was equally resolved 
to act up to the standard, and live like a prince. 
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AFTER THE BALL. 


‘*Painter in Ordinary | 


But he worked like a man to enable him to 
keep this state. On May-day, 1633, died Lady 
Venetia, the wife of Sir Kenelm Digby. Since 
Vandyck’s arrival, it is indeed said within the 
few months of this year, he had, in addition to 
his other work, painted three portraits of this 
celebrated lady. One of these was a large alle- 
gorical piece, in which Lady Venetia represented 
Prudence, with all the Vices, including an un- 
dressed Cupid, in subjection beneath her feet. 
On that May-day, 1633, Vandyck was at the side 
of the couch on which the fair form lay, making 
a sketch for his fourth portrait. It proved supe- 
rior to all allegory. Beauty and dignity lay there 
in the sleep of death. Nothing could heighten 
the sentiment or solemnity. Vandyck did not 
attempt it. He painted the calm, young majes- 
ty of death; full of grandeur, but touchingly 
akin to all human nature. The artist only placed 
a faded rose as about to drop from the dead fin- 
gers. No sad story could have been painted with 
more refined significance. Vandyck might fair- 
lye proud of his work. ‘The work is more wor- 
thy of admiration than the man. It is unpleas- 
ant to think of the artist leaving the corpse of 
this poor lady, or the refined interpretation which 
he gave of it, to sup with his mistresses, or to paint 
the most impudent of them—Margaret Leman. 

An ambitious spirit turned Vandyck’s thoughts 
for a while toward France. Remembering the 
unfinished galleries of the Louvre, he felt the 
noble ambition of being appointed to decorate 
them. In 1640 he left his splendid home at 
Blackfriars, and went over to Paris; but his 
suit failed, and he returned to his studio in Lon- 
don, in the hope of continuing the career of glory 
which he had there inaugurated. But shade was 
fast superseding the sunshine. Where all had 
been a joyous paradise there was now but confu- 
| sion, with prospect of that being more confound- 
ed. At the sight of the coming catastrophe, and 
with a full consciousness of its significance, the 
great painter’s heart seems to have failed him. 
He fell suddenly and dangerously sick. ‘The 
king, in the midst of all his own troubles, felt 
they were added to by the peril which threatened 
Vandyck, ‘I would give three hundred guin- 
eas,” he said, ‘‘to the doctor who could save his 
life!” Money could not buy it. On the 9th of 
| December, 1641, the noble artist, the profuse 
but kindly hearted man, lay dead in his chamber 
at Blackfriars. The burden of his glory was 
greater than that of his years; he was but forty- 
two! A few days later they carried him up 
Ludgate Hill to Old St. Paul's; and they laid 
Anthony Vandyck by the side of the princely 
John of Gaunt. 








AFTER THE BALL. 


Tue last waltz is over, the last guest has fled, 

The last tender whisper at parting been said; 

The echoes of music have died on the night, 

And the mornifig*tide comes with its rosiest light. 

The queen of the ball-room has flown to her nest; 

The sweet eyes are closed, and one hand on her 
breast 

Lies light like a lily; her bright hair outstreams 

On the lace of the pillow: say, what are her dreams? 


Her dreams are of triumphs—the power of her glance; 
Again she whirls on in the rapturous dance; 

The lashes sweep down o’er the exquisite eyes, 

As she murmurs the sweetest of low-toned replies, 
Her face flushes warm, and the perfect lips seem 
To woo to the kisses that come in the dream; 

But even in dreams she is pitiless now, 

And her heart is as cold as the gems on her brow. 


Love tenderly whispers, but whispers in vain; 

Her thoughts are of triumph; she'll conquer again, 

And men will be won by her hair's glancing gold, 

Though her sway is as baleful as Circe’s of old. 

Ah, lady, bethink thee: when years have flown by, 

And colors of sunset are red in life's sky, 

You may wish for one heart that you now hold in 
thrall ; 

So let Eros be counselor—after the ball. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. Y. Z.—Margnerite of Austria and Tuscany was 
the danghter of the Emperor Maximilian of Austria 
and Mary the heiress of Burgundy. She was born at 
Ghent Janyary 10, 1480, and was remarkable for her 
misfortunes and the strength of hercharacter. At the 
age of three years she was betrothed to Charles VIII. 
at the Treaty of Arras, and brought to France; but 
Charles V'IL. being informed that Maximilian intend- 
ed to marry Anne, heiress of Brittany, married that 
princess himself. Marguerite then returned to her 
father, and in 1497 was affianced to the Infant of 
Spain, son of Ferdinand and Isabella. A few months 
after the wedding the Infant died, and Marguerite 
married in 1501 Philibert of Béarn, Duke of Savoy, 
who died in 1505 without issue. She was then twenty- 
four years of age. A few years after the death of her 
last husband she retarned to her father’s court; and 
when the Archduke of Austria, Philip le Bel, died, 
Maximilian, who was the tutor of the young king 
Charles V., sent her as regent to the Netherlands, 
where she reigned for twenty years. She had the 
wisdom to avert war from her dominions; during her 
rule agriculture and art made great progress in the 
Netherlands, and the people blessed her as the author 
of their prosperity. Marguerite died in Brussels in 
1580, and was buried near her last husband in the 
church of Bron, near Boing de Bresse, where her white 
marble tomb may still be seen. She left behind her 
several works in prose and verse, and the MS. collec- 
tion of her chansons is still preserved in the Bibli- 
othéque de Paris. She was to the Netherlands what 
Francis L. was to France—the patron of art, science, 
and belles-lettres. 

Maus. P. G, C.—Bigs folds and pleatings of the cash- 
mere, with lustreless silk pipings on the folds, will best 
trim your black cashmere. The black poplin will an- 
ewer for pipings. 

Mes. B. L.—Use beaded passementerie and beaded 
crochet buttons. The beaded Spanish laces are inex- 
pensive, and might be used in lieu of the passementerie. 
A dark brown cr gray felt hat will be suitable for your 
girl of six. The long sacque of dark blue or brown 
cloth or velvet is stylish for your very small girl. You 
should have a fly front with buttons on your cloak, and 
extend the fur up to the neck. Read New York Fash- 
fons of Bazar Nos. 50 and 51, Vol. VIL, for hints about 
girle’ and amall boys’ dresses. 

Cuavera.—Make a black silk cap larger than those 
used by ladies for night-caps. 

Miss C. M. B.—We do not reply by mail. Make 
your black silk by the design illustrated on front page 
of Bazar No, 51, Vol. VIL. 

C. J. A. H,—Make yoar velvet garment by the French 
sacque pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 41, Vol. VIL, 
and border it with fur. 

A Reavrr.—Read reply just given “ Miss C. M. B.” 

Dusvevz.—A French sacgue of blue or brown cloth 
trimmed with Titan braid would be a pretty and inex- 
pensive sacque for a giil of fourteen years. 

Mas. G. B. M.—You should send your regrets by 
all means. A simple formula, such as “‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith regret that absence from town will prevent 
them from being present at the wedding ceremony, 
and beg to offer their warmest congratulations,” is all 
that is necessary. 

A Svusoriser.—Pot shirred flounces, puffs, and a 
side pleating on your lower skirt, a side pleating and 
puff on the upper skirt, and merely pipe the basque 
of your brown silk dress, 








THE ART OF PERFU MERY. 


Tue art of perfumery is germane to those of 
inting, music, and poetry. Its inspiration, 
ike theirs, is Nature. It is, likewise, coeval 
with the most venerable of all the arts and 
sciences, and has in no small degree exercised a 
refining and ennobling influenceon mankind from 
the creation of the world to the present time. 

Its study involves the deepest researches into 
anthology, botany, and chemistry; but these 
auxiliary attainments are nugatory without a 
peculiar taste or gift for the subtle art on which 
we dwell. 

What can be more intangible or fugacious 
than the exhalations of flowers? And, indeed, 
many of the finest perfumes made by LunpBorG 
are reproduced in the form of an extract by the 
wondrous co-operation of the mind with the ol- 
factories. Chiefly this. It is true that a num- 
ber of odors are extracted from the petals of 
flowers by enfleurage and distillation, as, for in- 
stance, the Jasmin, Rose, Orange Flower, Vio- 
let, and Tuberose; but odors such as Magnolia, 
New-Mown Hay, Meliotrope, Mignonnette, Ar- 
eadian- Pink, Sweet- Briar, Honeysuckle, Tea- 
Rose, Moss-Rose, Mask-Rose, and White-Rose, 
are either impossible of extraction or the flowers 
can not be cultivated in such manner as to make 
the extraction of their odors profitable. Here 
is where the genius of the perfumer is evoked, 
and displays its singular power and resources. 

‘The consideration of the ‘‘lilies of the field” 
is a charming theme of zsthetic beauty, but none 
the less pleasurable to the imagination is the con- 
templation of those flowery similitudes that may 
be always possessed and enjoyed, pristine-and 
sempervirent. 

But the crowning glory of the art is the deli- 
cate manipulation of the choicest odors of nature 
into one harmonious allocation, one drop of 
which suggests a magnificent bouquet of flowers! 
‘This seems the very acme of artistic beauty. 
And, certes, these manipulations are of infinite 
variety; and, although the statement may seem 
incredible, it is nevertheless true, that they are 
far beyond the domain of chemical analysis. 

Lunpxsore’s bouquet perfumes are confirma- 
tions of the above. His Jockey Club is a perfect 
garland of the choicest gems of the garden, and 
should immortalize the genius of the sense its 
lovely prototypes quickened into the creation of 
a thing of enduring beauty and perennial pleas- 
ure.—Academician. 





Hearmae Restoren.—A great invention. Send 
stamp for particulars, to Gzorer J. Woop, Madison, 
Ind.—{Com.} 





Drs. Strona's Remedial Institute, Saratoga as Gpeege 
has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, an Elec- 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
described in their circular.—{Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


ree) ie Cost, 


For 30 Days. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 


Manufacturer, 719 Broadway, N. Y. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


502-504 Broadway, 
Offer their extensive stock of 
LADIES’ FURS, 
at the lowest possible prices. 
Sable, Seal, Mink, 
and all other Furs, 
in great varieties, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all grades and styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very large assortment, of every de- 
scription. 


902-504 Broadway, 


THE UNIVERSAL 


LOCK SAFETY t gape 














Basy’s Oprnton oF 
“Universal Lock Safety Pin.” All other “‘ Safety Pins.” 
Trade supplied by 
A. M. CAPEN, 29 Mercer Street, New York. 


Bany's y hae. oF THE 





CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


Only importer who really retails at wholesale ae 
777 Broadway, opp. A. T. Stewart’s. Goalaew 
c.o,. ee allowing examination, or prepaid on pe 
of price. Handsome set of ar a le Cluster 
Curls, for the hack, only $6. ong Hair 
Coronet Braids, $4 50. Ft. Catogan 
Loops, or Quenes, $6, New style Friz Curls, 
$1 per yard. For Switches, enclose stamp for illus- 
trated Price-List. I have yet to learn of a single per- 
son who has not been pleased with goods sent from 
my establishment. 









amily can play itatonce. 
Full of Fun for every 
the a oe No 


erearnee 
THE G AT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith's Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism, Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 

D.C.HALL&CO., 


44 West Broadway, New York, 


Mannfacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibiey’s Patent Dress Shields. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Diploma Award- 
ed by the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, _ctconenes, oes and 
mostcomfortab! 


Children’s 











Wholesale ~ ts: 
801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


ENTLEWS FRENCH DESIGNING 
AND ee et ey BEPOTS: 273 6th 


91 White St., N.Y. 





Ave., New YW TB . Eighth Street = 806 
Vine’ Street, Phila elphia; i staple 
Baltimore. Wholesal e suppli 


with Block and Paper tleand <a the latest styles, 
SS Silk, Mohair, Linen and Cotton Braids, Italian 

Embroidery Silk, Linen Floss, Embroidery 
Cotton, Stam Goods of every description, &. 
Send for Circular. 


AGIC FOR the PARLOR. Send 
or 2% af for Hbo-page Tlus- 
trated Catalogue. 


a stamp for 8-page Price- List, 
fecal 
Repository, esol Broadway, New 





fork. 





~ the latest fashion for Ladies. A large assortment, 
unsurpassed in beauty, at moderate prices, can always 
be found at C. STEHR, 347 Broome St. Call and examine. 


GAME BELT. >." 
Agents wanted. RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Price-List Free. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
pouRKAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 














MOORE’S PATENT BIAS-CUTTER. 


A LAB 
So simple that any child can nse it. 
trouble; saves ma’ 


HNTION. 


VING INVE 
The “ONLY LY PERFECT Bius-Cutter in existence. It saves time; saves 
3 ace og and prevents mistakes. Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular. 


OORE, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, Box 1688, New York Post-Office. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Smoking and House 


Robes de 


» Coats, 
Chambre, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 
Umbrellas, Mufflers, &c. 


UNION ADAMS & C0,, 923. 2RoaDway, 





Starr & Marens, 


No. 22 John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware, 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
ite, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 












OF3 5  Cod We ere | 
At MAX WIENER’S, 


295 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRICH & PANCY FEATHERS, 


You can purchase 
OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
Fifty per cent. less ~ at md other establishment 
n the city. 


Take Notice of of the Golden Ostrich. 
on _ —Feathers Cleaned, Dy Dyed, and Curled at short 


RARE OFFERS' 


WE OFFER A SAMPLE OF THE 


LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE, 


& sample of its premium Chromo, and choice of the fole 
a mas Sets books, all for 50 cents: Victor Hnugo’s 

INGER OF NOTRE DAM 
Ganieaitn's Ag A Beng w 


Lamb's ESS by ~ Fw 

so Gerald G fin's COLLEEN 

OBJECT, to introduce our superb magazine and get 
agents for it. 

It is the best Literary, Household, and 
Fashion Monthly published. Superbly Milus- 
trated. Bound in Illuminated Covers. Over 
40 first-class writers. Romance, Bio onre hy, 
Household Economy, Poetry, Philoso- 
phy, Health, ooo Fashion 
$2 R ponent, with a Superb Chro- 

4 mo, in 16 Oil Colors. Large 
Cash Pa ay, 0 or Splendid Premiums for Clubs, 
AGE NTS Is make $50 a week. Now is the time 
i to Subscribe and make up Clubs. 
T. A. BLAND, Publisher. 
11 Cuunton Pract, New Yore. 


AS A WEALTH- 
PRODUCING power 
in restoring to useful la- 
bor an army of ruptured 
men, the New Elastic 
Truss stands pre-emi- 
nent. This Truss affords 
immediate relief; is worn 
night and day with ease. 

ins the rupture abso- 
lutely in every case, and should not be removed during 
the few weeks n to effect a cure. Sold ong 
moderate price. Quite durable. This new Truss i 
= by mail ormy where Nes THE ELASTIC TRUSS 

0. 683 Broadway, New York City, who send 
eewues free when requested. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 

op Strau; Le Pile de Mata A got Waite with 
8 eae Strauss; mm oy be Gay, altzes—J. 
Stra ia Veneziana—F. Liszt i Ae Bella Lou- 


ise, Gaicks anes Where the Citrons Blossom— 














we is at my Window ?7—Osborne; Annie 
Why throw away mon: bes high-priced Music, when 
ou can select from our meg om bein of 700 F gang Any 
Half-Dime or 10 of Dime n receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold oe teskouan ona pom be or- 
= through any ‘ewalesion Send stamp for Cat- 
gue. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Turmp Avenve, New York. 


1876. —Postpaid. —$1 60. 


THE NURSERY. 





A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Surrrn- 
LY lnceenee te Send ten cents for a Sample 
Number. Sa NOW one. oe get the 


last two numbers ~S this year FR 
OHN L. pl SEY, 
36 Bromneld Street, Boston. 


THE REVEILLE. 


A Monthly Paper Published at Norwich University. 


Devoted to Benesiionss Interests, Literature, Wit and 
Humor, and College News. $1 00 per year. Sent six 
months on trial for 35 cents. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt of stamp. Premium of scholarship for one year 
in Norwich Universit MT ies largest club of subscribers. 
Address Pror. CH. ILE, Northfield, Vt. 

ABDIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
L IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
40 drops. For sale by 








gives 
all Druggists. 





QUR ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th sv. 
BRANOH STORE No, 345 6th-AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥.; 
UP STAIRS, __ 


THE LApess* STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
As all our articles are exceedingly well adapted for 
useful HOLIDAY PRESENTS, we sell them for the 
Holidays at prices that are within the reach of every 


y- 
ao warranted in every case or goods return- 
able. on reliable articles sold in this establishment, 
a. IPLOMA BEING AWARDED 





Us AT ‘THE AMERICAN IN- 
SEICUTE FAIR, 
PRICE-LIST. 


Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Hair 
Switches, one yard long, #2. All long hair Switches, 
finest quality of hair, solid, not dyed: 

GB INCHED, B OURGEE, . 0c cccccccdzcccascececcccves $8 00 
24 inches, 4 ounces........ 

26 inches, 4 ounces 
28 inches, 4 ounces. 

Curis warranted eyety curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COMBINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in ‘latest 
styles. Goods sent C.0.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in ye letters, will be 
sent free of c e. hen - as goods ASK FOR 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINA’ 
A liberal reduction made to the wholesale trade. 








Thiets the finest 
Game o. authors ever 
published. Conteining 

72 carda ; each cad 
hasta finely engraved 
Vignette from Steel of 
the following authors, 


©. Wendell Holmes 
Sir Walter Scott 
Washington Irving 
H.W. Longfellow 
Geo. Will Curtis 
Nathanie! Lb. wtborne 
Jobn‘ «xe 

J.@ Rolland 
Heury Ward 

Wiikie Collins 
Fenimore 

J Russel) Lowell Wm. Cullen Bryant 
For Sale by all Booksellers .*tationers and Toy Dealers, or mailed 
post paid, on recetpt of price, 50 cents, by 


E. G. SELCHOW & CO., 41 John Street, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


We call the attention of buyers to our Jarge and well- 
selected stock of useful gifts for the holidays, consist- 
ing of elegant cases of WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 

WATER COLORS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, CRAY- 
ONS, DRAWING IMPLEMENTS, MATHEMATICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, &c.; also, the 


TYRIAN WATER COLOR TABLETS, 


introduced by us, which, for handiness, brilliancy, and 
_ excel all other Water Colors in market. 

co Aye “ Always Ready” for use; any shade or tint 
easily produced, as there is no grindin of colors nec- 
essary, being used direct from the Tablet with moist- 
ened brush. No crumbling or waste. All depths of 
shade can be readily produced, and the evlors can be 
used in mass, equal to the best English Oil Colors. We 
have Pocket facles which can be fitted with 
Tablets and Brushes requisite for Sketching purposes. 


Send for circulars. 
C. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 
106 and 108 Fulton Street, New York. 


Mme, L. THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & Eas 
INFANT'S anv CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
RENCH and GER- 


IDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
mor ’s Berlin anes Worsted. French romehon®’ 
nal Designing. Applique for Turkish Towe! 


A USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


MME. PUTNAM’S PAT. STOCKING SUPPORTER, 
With New and Improved Patent Fastener. 
This 
the medi 
been placed 

SUP 





Faw. Everett Hale 
xr G, Whittier 


Bayard Taylor 
Charles Dickens J 














Nom grate has the unqualified endorsement of 
= fession as being the best that ape ever 


the a 
ner in which it is made to fit over he pera leaving 
them entirely free, without strain or pressure. Sent 
free by mers. on EBERLE s 50c., and Waist Measure. 
EBER 22 7th Street, New York. 


Magic, Mirth, and Mystery; 2issns1e 


for Winter anit, Containing Charades, Games, 
Puzzles, Tricks, Stories, Jokes, &c., &c. Tilnstrated” 
Mailed, on receipt of a three-cent stamp, aes HAPPY 
HOURS COMP! NY, No. 1 Chambers ew York, 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
—— only Garter recommenaed by the medical pro- 
cipal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor 


RENCH Stamping Patterns.—Send for Cir- 
cular. Mur. L. CEN DRIER, 69 East 12th St., N. Y. 


| grey Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and peerage nes and accessories, 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer, 
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Christmas P Presents, 
Extaandinary | Barecails. 


AT. STEWART & GO 


ARE OFFERING, at ABOUT ONE-HALF THE 
COST of IMPORTATION, a LARGE IN- 
VOICE of PARIS AND VIENNA 


Fancy Goods, 


CONSISTING OF LADIES’ AND GENT’S Dross- 
ing-Cases and Work Boxes. 

Albums, LEATHER-BOUND, VERY HAND- 
SOME, from 7§c, each upward. 

VERY FINE SETS OF Glove AND Handker- 
chief Boxes at PROPORTIONATELY LOW 
PRICES. 

A LARGE LINE OF ELEGANT 
Opera Glasses, Portemonnaies, 

Pocket-Books, Ivory Mirrors, 
AND Elegant Toilet Sets, 
AT PRICES LESS than ONE-HALF THEIR COST. 

The above WILL BE EXHIBITED on the SECOND 

FLOOR, Centre Section, 4th Avenue Side. 





A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF 


Paris Fans, 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES, and the MOST ELE- 
GANT MANUFACTURED, at EXTREMELY AT- 
TRACTIVE PRICES. 


5 Cases GENUINE French Bon Bons in 
SILK AND SATIN SACKS, and in BEAUTIFUL 
ORNAMENTAL BOXES. 

LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN’S VERY CHOICE 
Umbrellas, best London Make, at the EXTREME- 
LY LOW PRICE of $3 each upward. DECIDED 
BARGAINS. 

LADIES’ Silk Ties, Handkerchiefs, AND 
Sets, just opened. MANY EXCLUSIVE STYLES, 
selected especially for the HOLIDAY SEASON. 

LADIES’ Ready-Made Dresses, in Silk, Pop- 
lin, and other fabrics, at ABOUT THE COST OF 
MATERIAL. 

NOVELTIES in Men’s Furnishing, PARTIC- 
ULARLY ADAPTED to the WANTS of the PRES- 
ENT SEASON. 


They will also LARGELY REPLENISH ALL 
THEIR POPULAR STOCKS with the 


Latest Novelties 


SUITABLE for the PRESENT HOLIDAY SEASON, 
at prices which must COMMAND IMMEDIATE at- 
tention. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION WILL AMPLY REPAY. 











Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
EHRICHS, 


287 & 289 Eighth th Ave., near 24th St. 








FIN E ALBUMSS, 
PORTFOLIOS, 


PEARL CARI ARD CASES, 
ES 


CIGAR STANDS, 
ROSEWOOD WRITING- 


DESKS, 
CIGAR CASES, 


WORK BOX, — 
WORK BASKETS, DRESSING CASES, 
POCKETBOOKS, PAPER W EIGHTS, 
KID GLOVES, INKSTANDS. 
LACE AND INITIAL | TOBACCO STANDS, INI- 
HANDKERCHIEFS. IAL HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SILK MUFFLERS 
REAL SEAL CAPS, 
WORSTED D SLIPPERS. 


WATCH STANDS 

BLACKING CASES, 
NECESSARIES 

SILK UMBRELLAS, 


y SEAL AND 1 BEAVER 


GLOVES 

,| SILK NuckitEs, 
PERFUMERILA | FUR ROBES. 

AND VAST COLLECTION OF USEFUL & BEAU- 
TIFUL ARTICLES TOO NUMEROUS to mention. 


RememBer THe Avpress, 
287 & 289 8th Ave., bet. 24th & 25th Sts., N.Y, 


P. S.—We keep the largest assortment of Toys in 
the city. 


GLADSTONE’S VATICAN DECREES. 


THE VATICAN DECREES in their Bearing on Civil 
Allegiance: A Political cg, nee By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Guanstonr, M To which are led: 
A History of the Vatican Council; together with 
the Latin and English text of The Papal Syllabus 
and the Vatican Decrees. By the Rev. Paittr Sonarr, 
D.D., from his forthcoming “ History of the Creeds 
of Christendom.” 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Harper & Brorurrs will send the above work by 
mail, postage F dy-meeey to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 


JEWEL ¢ CASES, 














= 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S PRESENTS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
200 dozen Plain and Brocaded SILK MUFFLERS 
and HDKFS, DRESSING ROBES and SMOKING 
JACKETS, handsomely taced and bound with silk, 








much below last season’s prices. FRENCH and EN- 
GLISH CARDIGAN JACKETS, PLAIN, Se IALED, 
and HEMMED HDKFS. “ROBES DE MBRE.” 


The latest styles of LONDON NECK-WEAR. 


RICH SILK BRACES. 

Novelties in Sashes and Ribbons. Broche Wool 
Sashes, 103g in. wide, ings. »$1 S0each. An Elegant 
Assortment of Plaln, red, and Embroidered 
Ladies’ Neck-Wear. ‘“*CHOSSON & CO.’S” CELE- 
BRATED KID GLOVES, in all mel Ls agg — 

from 1 to 10 Buttons. “‘CHAS. ROBERT 
SKIN AND CASTOR, from 1 to mn Secon. KID, 
CALF, and SHEEP-SKIN GLOVES, Lined and Un- 
lined, in great variety. Seal-skin Collars and Gloves, 

IMPROVED DRESS SHIRTS, 
AND COLLARS AND ‘CUFFS, 

Ready-made and to order, and warranted to fit. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 

¢@™~ French and English Umbrellas, richly mounted 
in Sterling Silver, Ivory, and Pearl. 

Extra Inducements for the Bolidays, 

In LACE CURTAINS, TAPESTRY A 
BROIDERED CLOTH, TABLE & PIANO COVERS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABL EK, & CO. 

Broadway, corner 19th Street. 

a and ty ae Holiday Gifts. 
RNOLD, CONST CO., Broadway, 

corner 19th Sireet, 

Have in stock a magnificent assortment of CHOICE 
FASHIONABLE made under their personal 
supervision on the premises from Genuine Skins, and 
warranted in every respect, ore rae 36 


RUSSIAN AND aaron p.--3 5 SA 
SILVER hor wk 





OTTER, MINK SEAL, 
MARTEN, CHINCHILLA, &c., 
(IN SETS, AND SINGLY.) ‘Also, 
CAPS, TURBANS, FUR TRIMMINGS, 
CARRIAGE AND LAP ROBES, GLOVES, 
FOOT WARMERS, &. FUR COLLARS 
AND GLOVES FOR COACHMEN, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


COSTUMES, Reception, Ball, Dinner, and Street 
Dresses, Opera-Cloaks, Carriage Circulars, “and Cloaks 
lined with Fur, at greatly reduced prices, to close the 
season. 
RICH a ore NEW-YEAR’S PRESENTS. 

A CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 

RNOLD, TCONSTABL E, & CO. have in stock 

for the Holidays, 

we. gt from $30 to $ 

BLACK FILLED § = ARLS, $109 and upward. 

STELLA OPEN CENTRES, from $60 and upward. 

STRIPED CARRIAGE WRAPS, from $18 to $250. 

Also, a large line of SCARFS, in all colors. 








Broadway, corner 19th Street. 
NEW AND FASHIONABLE ooo. 


Empress Cloths, Cashmeres, pe 
coes, &c., cut in Dress Lengths, for Hi 


BROADWAY, cor. r, 19th St., New York. 





he ns 





Holiday Present 
AFFECTION AND CHARITY 


WIFE, MOTHER, SISTER, OR FRIEND. 


Wheeler & Wilson 


SEWING - MACHINE, 


AT THEIR NEW SALESROOM, 


44. Fourteenth Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Will be kept open Evenings during the Holiday 
Season. 


IMPORTANT 
Country Purchasers, 


You can Buy all your 
Dresses, House-Robes, 
Overskirts and Basques, 
Walking Jackets, 
Fine Ready-Made Underclothing, 
Bridal Trousseaux, & 
Infants’ Wardrobes, 
and all kinds of DRY GOODS, at LOWEST CITY 
PRICES, by sending for our Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List. Sent free on application to 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y. 


Send for acatalogue of all the 
leading Literary, Medical, Legal, 
Religious, Ladies, and Juvenile 
periodicaisat reduced clubrates, 

Address Nat« mal Subscri = 
Agency. | Box 3470, Boston, 


No 














IVEN To Agents and others, $5 secret and age . 
TVEN ro aeenle information. $20 made outs. 
AWAY YOUNG & CO., 29 Broadway, New You. 





What some Eminent Men thik of 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER says: 


“Tt is little to say of this magazine that it is 
the best child’s periodical in the world, and I 
think the editor has great reason to congratulate 
herself upon it.” 


BAYARD TAYLOR writes: 


“The typography, illustrations, and general 
arrangement are wholly admirable and delight- 
ful.” 


Rev. C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., in the Sus- 
day-School Times, gives a clergyman’s view : 


“T am ready to say that a cleaner, purer, more 
trustworthy periodical for children can not be 
named. The best writers are engaged upon it. 
It is printed beautifully, and illustrated in the 
highest style of art. I know the proprietors, 
and if ever a high, noble purpose was cherished 
by any public people, it is found here. The 
magazine does not claim to be religious, but it 
is on the side of all that is true and good, from 
beginning to end.” 


Dr. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, the Lit- 
erary Editor of the Philadelphia Press, says : 


“St. NICHOLAS, I tell you in private, as I have 
told my readers in public, is the very best maga- 
zine for young peop!e that I have ever seen. It 
is far more difficult, I think, to edit a periodical 
of this class than one intended for adults, and 
Mrs. Dodge deserves unlimited praise for the 
judicious manner in which she has executed her 
task. I have found heaps of things in St. NIcH- 
OLAS which I had forgotten, had imperfectly 
known, or had been wholly ignorant of. So I, 
too, sit at the feet of Gamaliel.” 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN 
says: 

“Without and within it is a household charm, 
and certainly surpasses any Children’s Year- 
Book, English or American, that I have ever 
seen,” 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER writes: 

“Never before, I think, has so much literary 
and artistic talent co-operated in the service of 
children, and I will not resist the hearty impulse 
to say to you that you have made the best mag- 
azine for children of all ages that I have ever 
seen. I do not see how it can be made any bet- 
ter, and if the children don’t like it, I think it is 
time to begin to change the kind of children in 
this country.” 


The subscription price of Sv. NICHOLAS is 
$3.00 a year. Volume I. elegantly bound in red 
and gold, $4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, 
$5.00. One year's subscription and VOLUME 
ONE, BOUND, $6.00. Postage on all the above 
prepaid by us. 

For sale and subscriptions received by all 
NEWSDEALERS avd BOOKSELLERS. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


“HARPER’ 3 MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollara by y the Publishers. 
Haxerr's Magazine, Hanrver’s W eexry, and Harprr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 


Scusoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


Siz 


Terms ror Apvertistne tx Harrer’s WEEKLY anpD 
arper’s Bazar. 
Ha "a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 





Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Ww At home, male or female; $35 per 
or week, da orevening. No Capital. 

fi al We send valuable package of 
or goods by mail free. Address with ten 
cent return stamp, M. Youne, 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 











ee ee eee ee 
'. * 
WANTED.—Waneea'’s ° 
Wanted to'» 
| sell, by subscription, Standard Books 
that will be welcomed in every household, 
viz.: A new and popular Dictionary or 
Re.igtovs Know.xper, by Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. The only authorized edi- 
tion of the late Dr. Livinesrone’s Lasr 
Jovrnats. The great Cro.orapra or Bis- 
LIOAL, THROLOGIOAL, AND Eco rstasticaL 
Lireratvre, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books. Experience “agents 
and those that mean business are oo uested 
to address, for further particula VERY 
BILL, care of Harper & Brothers, } Een. | 


Ch ell ddd ladda de dadada dt Mat ae 


*_setet eee eee 
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TADA ME re MICHEL (formerly with Mant 
Gatovurgav), No, 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
has opened a most recherché assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, carefull Loe by herself 
in all the fashionable houses of 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. C, 


790 
$60: M. Linixotox & Bro, N. ' N, Y. or + or Chicago. 





a week and expenses to all. Articles 








@) r day at home. Terms { free. Address 
$52 $90) os Stivson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





| 
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hae Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 


NEW YORK. 


Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five | 








DOLLARS 


TO THE AMOUNT OF TWO MILLION FIVE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND ARE TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
ON THE 2itn FEBRUARY BY THE PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY OF KENTUCKY, UPON THE OCCASION 
OF THEIR FIFTH AND ‘LAST CONCERT. 


DRAWING CERTAIN OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 








One Grand Cash Gift .......... « 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts.$20,000 each 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 each 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cask Gifts, 500 each 120,000 


500 Cash Gifts, 100 each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 
Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenth, or each 


Coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets, $500. 





For Tickets or information, address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, Agent and Manager, Louis- 
ville, Ky. yor THOS. H. H AYS&O 0. 1609 Broad way,N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 





NORDHOFF'S ecciivenerie SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religions Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuartys Norgpuorr, With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. n 


MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on gnaia and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M.  Llustrations, 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

II. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Ismait, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samunt W. 
Baker, Pasua, M.A., F.R.S., F-R.G.8S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full - “Rane Ilus- 
trations by Zweoxer and DUKanp. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


IV. 

THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the Toi- 
let. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

CHARLES READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuaries Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. Svo, Paper, 15 cents, 


VL 

WOLF'S WILD ANIMALS. 

of Wild Animals. Illustrated from Designs by Jo- 

sepu Wor. Engraved by J. W. and Epwarp 

Wuysper. With Descriptive Letter-Press by Dan- 

1eL Giraup Ex.i071, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 4to, Cloth, $4 00, 

VIL 

THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 

of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Life and Habits 


By the Anthor 
Illustrated. Square 


VITt. 
NORDHOFF’'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Politics for Young Americans. By Cuagies 
Nogpusorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 





THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Miss BRADDON'S Lost for Love. 


Illustrated, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


8vo, 


FARJEON'’S Jessie Trim. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

GIBBON’S In Honor Bound. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Morey. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Mrs. EILOART’S The Love that Lived. 


Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


FARJEON'S The King of No-Land. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. 
VILLE Fenn. 


Illustrations. 
By George Man- 
8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


JACK’S SISTER; or, Trne to Her Trust. 


ORA Havers. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A SACK OF GOLD. 
Jew." 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT'S 
cents. 


BLACKMORE’S Lorna Doone. 
Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia’s Choice. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


By Miss 
By the Author of “ Joseph the 


Squire Arden. 8vo, Paper, 75 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


tz Harrer & Bnorurrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


se Harrrr’s Caratoevs mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, Nz ¥, 


A DIES can make $5 a day ‘in their own city or 


4 town. 





Address Ellis Manf’g. Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Invested in Stocks and Gold pay ays 
$10 to $1000 200 per cent. a month, Se a for 
particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bs ankers, 2 Wall St, N.Y. 
$10 € 9h PER DAY. One Agent writes, “Have 
foal 95 sold $138 of your Chromos in 5 days.” 


Terms free, J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 
490 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
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INVESTIGATION. 


Divapipation: 
PAPA’S NEW-YEAR’S HAT. hee 








CAE S REL LS es eee ~—--—, with your fingers, wich it bites, you fine it-is mosely fethers, 
fi — with nay jus meat enuf to hole ’em to gather. 

Once they was a man thot he wud like a owl for a pet, so he \ 
tole a bird man to send him the bes one in the shop, but wen it | \~\ 
was brot he lookt at it and squeezd it, and it diddent sute. So 
the man he rote to the bird man and said Ile keep the owl you 
sent, tho it aint like I wanted, but wen it is wore out you mus 
make me a other, with littler eyes, for I spose these eyesisnum- | 
ber twelves, but I want number sixes, and then if I pay you the \ | 
same price you can aford to put in-more owl. | 

Owls has got to have big eyes cos tha has to be out a good 
deal at nite a doin bisnis with rats and mice, wich keeps late 
ours. They is said to be a wise, but my sisters young man j 
he says any boddy cude be wise if they woud set up nites totake || 
notice. ry 

That feller comes to our house jest like he use to, only more, 
and wen I ast him wy he come so much he said he was a man 

f 
i] 





of sience, like me, and was a studyin ornithogaly, wich was 
birds. I ast him wot birds he was a studdyin, and he said anjils, 
and wen he said that my sister she lookt out the winder and said 
wot a fine day it had turn out to be. But it was a rainin cats 
and dogs wen she said it. ‘I never see sech a goose in my life as 
that girl, but. uncle Ned, wich has been in ol parts of the worl, 
he says they is jes that way in Pattygony. 

In the picter alphlabets the O is some times a owl, and some 
times it is a ox, but if I made the picters Ide have it stan for a 
oggur to bore holes with. I tole that to ole gaffer Peters once 
wen he was to our house lookin at = | new book, and he said 
you is right, Johnny, and here is this H stans for harp, but hoo 
cares for a harp, wy dont they make it. stan for a horgan? He 
is such a ole fool. 








THE GOOSE. ; | 

This is a big fat bird wich woddles and swims. The reson it 
woddles is cos it haint got no nees to its legs. 

Their feets is got lether between the tose, and here is a story 
wich Ive herd my mother tel till Ime jest sick. Wen we had in 
a goose for micklemis it was a lying on the kitchn table, and 
mother she hel the baby up to see the goose on the table. Wen 
the baby see its feet stickin up, with the lethers between the 
tose, it said, the baby did, doosey dot guvs on. But pirate sto- 
rys is the sort for me. 


Se 


bible 








Tue First Catt New-Year’s Morninc. Tue Last Catt New-Year’s Nicur. 


FACETIZ. 


Ow hearing the report that the shocking condition of the firemen’s hose had re- 
sulted in the destruction of a large amount of property, a woman sat up all night 
darning her husband’s stockings. 


LITTLE JOHNNY’S COMPOSITIONS. 
THE GIRAF, 

Girafs is the longest necks of all uther animels. I never see such long necks like 
a steeple, but no bells in it. There heads is little, too, but maybe not little only for 
them. I spose if we see a girafs head on a cat we woud say wot a big head that cats 
got, wy dont you make itasho. Its like ephalents havin little eys, but if a baby had 
em wot then? Maybe girafs heads is little cos they is up almpse out of sight, like 
larks. 

The giraf is spotty like them lepperds in the menagerie, wich makes some fokes 
call ‘em cammle lepperds, but thats rot, cos they aint no more like a cammle than 
Billy is, and if spots makes lepperds my sisters new dres is a lepperd, and it aint cos 
it dont bite. 

Wen a man wich had never see a giraf was to the menagerie he was passin a house, 
and a giraf wich was on the other side of the house lookt over the roof at the man. 
The man diddent say any thing then, but went and foun the keper, and said had he 
lost a dear, and the keper said perhaps he had and perhaps he haddent, they was all 
ways hidin their selfs about the grouns. Then the man said you git me a ladder 
and Ile fine your dear were noboddy but me wud ever think of lookin for it, but I 
was a showman mysef once, and I kno wot dears is. So the keper wich thot the 
man was crazy tole him were to fine a ladder so he wud go a way, and the man brot 
the ladder, and set it agin the house, and went up to fetch down the dear for he thot 
it was on the roof. But wen he got on the roof he saw the giraft in the back yard 
a eatin the top of a tree. Then the man he got down agin, and lugd the ladder back 
to were he foun it, and went to the keper, wich was a lookin on, and said I thot if I 
wude git up real high maybe I cond sce ol over the grouns and fine your dear for 
you, but if you aint sure you have loss a dear it aint werth wile. 





time before they cud ow cos them that dident want to be king wanted to be prime 
minster, and these gab bled ol to once so tha was as bad as the others. And now 
Johnny, my sisters young man said, how do you gess tha settled it? And wen i 
said I did’nt kno, he said wy, jes like resonable humin beins; tha made a king of 
the biggest goose. 3 


MEN WE DON’T WANT TO MEET. 


The man who grants and gasps as he gobbles up his soup, and at every other 
mouthful seems threatened with a choking fit. 

The man who, having by af accident been thrown once in your company, makes 
bold to baw! your name out and to shake your hand profusely when you pass him 
in the street. 

The man -who, pleading old schoolfellowship, which you have quite forgotten, 
never meets you without trying to extort a ten-dollar bill. 

The man who volunteers his criticism on your new play or picture, and points out 
its worst faults in presence of your wife. 

The man who artfully provokes you 19 play a game of billiards with him, and, 
though he feigns to be a novice, produces his ow Chalk. 

The man who can’t sit at your table on any set occasion without getting on his 
legs to propose some stupid toast. t : 

he man who, thinking you are musical, bores you with his notions on the music 
of the future, of which you know ag little as the music of the spheres. 

The man who wears a white hat in the winter, and smokes a pipe when walking, 
and accosts you as “ old fellow” just as you are hoping to make a good impression 
on some well-dressed lady friends, ; 

The man who, knowing that your doctor faces him at table, turns the talk so as to 
set him talking doctor's sho . 

The man who, with a look of urgent business, when you are in a hurry, takes you 
by the button-hole to tell you a bad joke. 

The man who, sitting just behind you at the opera, destroys half your enjoyment 
by humming all the airs. 





THE OWL. 


And, to finish with, the man who, when you draw back — to appreciate a 
Wen you come to see a.owl cloce it has offle big eyes, and wen you come to feel it 


picture, coolly comes and stands in front of you, and then r ing also, treads upon 
your toes. 


“ Goop-sy !” 


Stoopid fokes is some times call geese, and I spose if geese 
toks among their selfs they calls the stoopid ones fokes, wich 
is wot I calls fair ar: 

Once a= was a ole man that kep oe for a livin, and he 
was very ill, cos he cuddent sleep wel nites, and wen he did 
sleep he had sech frifle dreems. So he sent for the dockter, and 
the dockter felt the ole mans puls, and lookt at his tung, and 
shook his head, and said wot was his simptems, and the ole man 
he said nite mares. Then the dockter said he knew that, but 
wot did the ole man dream. The ole man tole the dockter that 

ihn as soon as he shet his eyes at nite he thot hisself surrounded by 
geese, wich kep a snatchin out his hair with their bils.. Then 
the dockter he said I cud a tole you that wen I first see your 
tung, you mus thro away this piller, and make a other piller of 











} i} fethers wich you mus jerk out of live geese. Wy, said the man 
9 that is — how I made this piller. Then the dockter said oh! 
i oh! and went away, but the ole man he see how it was, and nev- 
= er stript any more geese till they was ded. But thats the kind 
ail ) of pillers wich some fokes dies on real peeceful. 
2 { 


eese lays egs like hens, only bigger, and wen they are hatch 
the chicks is goslins, wich is green. Once my uncle Ned he 
q . fetched home a goslin wich he had pick up, and he put it in my 
zs t sisters green work box. Then uncle Ned he said to my sister, 
wr A Missy, I brot home sech a nice little duck, as wite as sno, have 
if j = see it any were, for I have loss it. My sister said no, she 
addent, but uncle Ned he said was she sure she haddent hid it 
&, some were jes to teese him, but she said wy, uncle Ned! But 
= he kep on a askin, and hintin like he thot she done it, til she 
\\ =a was almose reddy to cry, for she luvs uncle Ned offler than any 
=> +. <= boddy excep her young man. Pritty soon, wen he had gon, 
} she went to her green work box to git some thing, and there 
was the goslin, and wen she see it I thot she wnd die. Then 
she took the goslin to the kitchin and I watched her, like uncle 
Ned had tole me, and she hel it under the spout, and scrubd it 
with a brush, to git the green of. But wen it wuddent be wite 
she bust ont a crine, and said uncle Ned wude never, never, nev- 
er bleeve her. Then I tole her how it was, and you never see 
- such a pappy girl. She boxt my ears til I see stars! But wea 
uncle Ned come home with a new scarf he had bot for her, and 
laft at her, she forgive me, and made such a pet of that goslin 
that now it is grode up to be a regler noosence, but it is wite 

“ But, I’ say, Bill, how do they Eat it?” > 


sith’ . My sisters young man he says once upon a time ol the geese 
“Why, they opens it like a Hoyster, and Sucks it out o’ the Shell.” in a puddle got to gether to chose a fee. but it was a long 























“T feel like one who treads alone 
Some barn-yard all deserted.” 











